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Francesco Gabrieli 


FREDERICK II AND THE 


MOSLEM CULTURE 


The starting point of any inquiry into the relationship between Fred- 
erick and the Arabic-Islamic culture goes back to the Arabic-Norman 
aie) Sicily to which he was bound by the great Constance, by his infancy, by 
his early adolescence, and by his crown. Despite the fact that he was 
born by chance in the Marche region and had preferred to spend his 
adult years in the flat land of Puglia, where he died, it was in Sicily that 
he first formed the elements of his intellectual personality and culture. 
The first question to be answered, therefore, is: How much of the 
Arabian culture of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries was 
still alive in Sicily after the survival of both the Moslem domination 
and the political, religious, ethnical, and social crises by which the last 
Mohammedan influence upon Sicily had been completely eliminated 
under the last Norman kings? 
It is well known how much of the Arabian language and culture and 
of Moslem faith and habits were still found in Trapani in 1185 by Ibn 
Giubair from Messina. However, four or five years after that date this 
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tenacious ethnical and cultural survival had disappeared, despite the 
fact that it had been tolerated, if not favored, by the enlightened Nor- 
man leaders. It was about 1190 that the Moslem colonies of the large 
Sicilian cities had been dispersed and obliged to take refuge in the 
mountains. This happened first to the colony of Palermo, and, if a 
Spanish pilgrim had passed through the city during the early infancy 
of Frederick, he would have not been as much at ease as when, together 
with his Mohammedan friends, he used to attend Christmas service at 
the Church of the Martorana in order to admire the beautiful Sicilian 
women. 

Liquidation of urban Arabism as a collective social element is not in- 
dicative, however, of the total extinction of the race and culture in indi- 
viduals. Thus it is not only probable but definitely ascertained by Eastern 
and Western sources that Arabic-Moslem elements had played a role in 
the education of the young Swabian, even though our desire for the con- 
crete has remained unsatisfied. A specific affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion asked by Kantarowicz as to whether some wise imam (religious 
leader, guide) may have been the Chiron of the orphan boy in Palermo 
is given by a Mohammedan historian of the twelfth century, who has 
been ignored by Amari and, according to whose account, “he was edu- 
cated by the cadi (judge) of the Mohammedans”—probably an Islamic 
scholar who had remained in the Palatine circle even after the dis- 
persion of the well-established Moslem colony of Palermo. Also during 
the Crusade to the Holy Land the local Mohammedans noticed that 
more than one among the pages of Frederick’s court had answered to 
the appeal of the muezzin and, rising, had joined the ritual prayer. 
Among others was “his teacher of Sicilian origin with whom he was 
studying logic,” and probably it was the same scholar, a sort of Palermi- 
tan Aristotle, who had trained Frederick in both the language and the 
culture of his own ancestors, at one time dominant in Sicily. Many 
Western sources assert that Frederick was able to understand and speak 
Arabic, but, strange as this may be, no source from the East mentions it 
expressly. A larger recognition of the philo-Islamic character of Fred- 
erick must be sought, rather, in many Arabian sources, where it was 
rightly linked to its Sicilian origin; and more relevant than any other 
source is the evidence given by Abulfeda of that great Shafiite cadi of 
Hamit ad-din Muhammad ibn Salin, who in 1260 had been the Mame- 
luke Sultan Baibars’ ambassador to Manfredi in the “Terra Lunga” (or 
“Long Land,” as the Italian peninsula was called in the oriental geogra- 
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phy of the time). From so direct a contact this ambassador acquired 
and reported his clear impression of the philo-Islamism of the last 
ancestors of Frederick, a policy used with understandable unilateralness 
of vision in the center of their struggle against the Pope. 

According to other oriental sources, the young Emperor Frederick is 
presented as a friend of the Mohammedans and even as one born 
among them. Yet his first political contact with the Arabian and Islamic 
world was anything but friendly. He was, in fact, a notorious liquidator 
of Sicilian Islam, and he eradicated it to the last root and with such 
duress that his activities resounded even in the East. The guerrilla war, 
for instance, to subdue the last Mohammedan groups of rebels in the 
Mazara Valley and particularly in the rocky regions of Jato and Entella, 
is a memorable episode of the emperor’s policy in Sicily. It took place 
in 1222-23 with the resistance of the “Mirabetto” or Ibn Abbad and his 
clan, revived sporadically in the two following decades, and reappeared 
for the last time in 1243-46, when the last rebels were deported to 
Lucera. The history of this agony of Sicilian Arabism is little known 
except for scattered news from Western chroniclers and through an 
Eastern source with original and interesting particulars that was trans- 
lated and published by Amari in the second appendix of the Biblioteca 
Arabo-Sicula (“Arabic-Sicilian Library”) but was not used in Amari’s 
history. This source is the Tarikh Mansuri of an unknown Ayyubite 
chronicler of Syria, a contemporary of the events, very well informed 
about the Crusade of the Swabian Iméeratur as well as on what had 
happened in Sicily according to Mohammedan refugees. From this 
source we know of the dramatic episode of the surrender in 1223 of Ibn 
Abbad to Frederick, who was so cruel as to stab Abbad with his spur and 
send him to die together with his two sons. This report links with the 
information given by Ibn Said (the chronicler who had mentioned the 
Mohammedan teacher of the young prince) about the reprisal—a 
bloody ambush at Entella—organized against the imperial troops either 
by the daughter or the son-in-law of the executed chief. Another report 
concerns the arrival in Harrn in Mesopotamia, at the court of the Malik 
al-Kamil, of a Mohammedan refugee from Sicily—probably the source 
also of the preceding information—who implores the intercession of the 
Ayyubite sultan against the policy in Italy of subjection and deporta- 
tion that the emperor had adopted toward the Mohammedans still liv- 
ing in Sicily. This happened in 1230, when Frederick returned from the 
Crusade and during his interconfessional idyl with the Malik al-Kamil, 
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who, at the insistence of the exiled, asked the emperor either to leave in 
peace the Mohammedans living in Sicily or to let them emigrate to 
Egypt. It seems, however, that this move did not succeed. 

In order to solve the problem of the contradiction between the sover- 
eign’s attitude, in favor of Arabism and Islamism when he was in the 
East, and as the persecutor and suppressor of Arabism and Islamism 
from his more ancient Italian headquarters, it is necessary to make a 
sharp distinction between the cultural and political interests motivating 
Frederick’s thought and action. These two policies could sometimes co- 
incide, and in a large sense we can say that they did so in the combined 
operations of Frederick and Manfredi, as revealed with substantial pre- 
cision by the ambassador of Baibars. In the case, however, of the last 
Mohammedans of Sicily, politics and culture did not coincide, and the 
former had, as always, absolute priority with the emperor. Whatever 
his intellectual and sentimental sympathies for Arabism in general, 
and particularly for Sicilian Arabism, that Arabism was only a survival 
of the past, a troubling force not easily yielding to the imperial author- 
ity, even if the Mohammedans had accepted the accomplished fact of 
their total spoliation of land in favor of the clergy, the Christian feudal- 
ity, and the colonialism that had developed during the Norman century. 
They were particularly reluctant to be drawn into the strong fiscal 
administrative mesh of the imperial bureaucracy. The social and cul- 
tural values of these remaining Mohammedans were very low because 
the intellectual Arabic-Sicilian elite had long since disappeared as a 
social force after the early Norman conquest, a large migratory group 
having gone to North Africa, Egypt, and Spain. This emigration had 
been increased by the anti-Mohammedan revolts of 1154 and 1189, and 
the people who had not left Sicily in the early part of the thirteenth 
century were mainly of a low social level and considered “already as 
strangers and enemy aliens to the country,” as defined by Amari. They 
included pillagers and thieves, with the single exception of Ibn Abbad, 
who is described by Tarikh Mansuri to be of high moral and intellec- 
tual caliber (who seems to have been, actually, not a Sicilian but an 
immigrant to Sicily from Tunisia). 

Toward these strangers, considered as rebels and as a source of social 
unrest and economic danger for Sicily, Frederick could not be indul- 
gent. He acted, therefore, as harshly as previously, with strong legisla- 
tion to repress the heresy wherever it might menace his imperial au- 
thority, despite the fact that he was considered a free-thinking sovereign 
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and even a “heretic” by his adversaries, one of them having called him 
“the most intolerant emperor of mediaeval ages.” The suppression of 
such a revolt was thus radical and implacable, but, as soon as the reason 
of state ceased to prevail, the philo-Islamic and philo-oriental sympathy 
of the emperor expressed itself toward the same deported people of 
Sicilian Islam to the point that, when the rebels of Iato and Entella and 
their children established themselves in Lucera, this last orderly and 
faithful Mohammedan group of the Italian Middle Ages was reorgan- 
ized on the beloved Tavoliere of the Puglia region and had a chance 
to become the “old guard” of the Swabians in the dramatic decline of 
their power in Italy. Unfortunately, we know almost nothing of the 
intellectual life of the Saracens of Lucera, but we have reason to believe 
that it was modest, if not completely absent, and this is confirmation 
that Sicilian Arabism had been already deprived of its best cultural 
strength before its last displacement to the Continent. 


In the meantime, while this gradual internal migration which lasted 
twenty years was taking place, Frederick had an opportunity for a 
personal oriental adventure with the Crusade and was able to integrate, 
by means of a direct contact with the Arabic-Islamic world of the East, 
the familiarity acquired in his Sicilian environment. It is true that he 
embarked on this expedition with very little enthusiasm, under the 
pressure of papal excommunication, and with only the political aim to 
re-establish a modus vivendi with the church in order to consolidate 
his position of supreme Christian monarch with the prestige of liberator 
of the Holy Sepulchre. However, even if he was impelled by neither 
sincere religious zeal nor love for a distant land, he was able, never- 
theless, to utilize in an admirable way the initiation to the East of his 
earlier years in the diplomatic rather than warlike play directing his 
Crusade. It is not our task to recall that episode here, even in broad 
terms. We should bear in mind only that Frederick was able to enter 
with great ability into the complex play of the Ayyubite politics of the 
rivalries and suspicions among the successors of the Saladin and thereby 
gain the prestige (in the words of the same Orientals) that was ex- 
tremely necessary for the re-establishment of his position in the Chris- 
tian world of the East. Without war he obtained—as reported by the 
Malik al-Kamil—the partial and precarious possession of Jerusalem 
together with a piece of land with access from the coast that sufficed 
for him to be crowned there as king and thus “save his face” toward 
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friends and enemies. After a few months of residence in the East (from 
the fall of 1228 to the spring of 1229) he went back to Italy, where his 
more important interests and duties required his presence. His passage 
on the eastern political scene and the revelation of the genuine Moslem 
East were for him like a meteor. We need not ask ourselves here what 
kind of impression he gave of himself and what his reaction was in 
order to integrate or confirm his previous experiences. 

The Easterners could not but appreciate this singular and disconcert- 
ing personality, at the same time friend and enemy, so different from 
any other of the sovereigns who had come to the Crusades and whom 
they had known merely as Westerners. This man, who could probably 
speak their own language, who was surrounded mostly by Mohamme- 
dans, and who seemed to be familiar, as we will see later, with the 
traditional Islamic science, was able to alternate diplomatic negotiations 
with questions of logic and mathematics, physics and metaphysics, so 
that the Malik al-Kamil had to resort for their solution to specialized 
experts of his court. All that could not avoid striking the curiosity and 
the imagination of the Mohammedans. Probably al-Kamil had very 
few direct contacts with Frederick, and the diplomatic negotiations— 
as reported by Eastern sources—took place through the channel of one 
of his dignitaries, Fakhr ad-din, who handled them by means of many 
colloquies and parlays. Of course we would like to have a precise echo 
of the Ayyubite diplomat’s impression of his royal Frank partner, who 
would even have knighted him after the successful result of the nego- 
tiations. To us have come instead impressions of a more modest but 
not less direct source from the people assigned to the Mohammedan 
sanctuary “della Roccia” (“of the Rock”) in Jerusalem (the so-called 
Mosque of Omar), which was excluded, together with other holy 
Islamic places, from the concession agreed upon but which the em- 
peror had been allowed to visit. To those humble but wise observers 
is due a series of anecdotes assembled in loco by the chronicler Ibn 
al-Giawzi. They are very expressive because, in their spontaneity, they 
coincide with the popular “Eastern” picture of a skeptic on matters of 
confession and faith and of a mocking and sometimes even Mephis- 
tophelian Frederick. If the strange “red-haired, bald, shortsighted” vis- 
itor had been a slave, he would not have “been worth two hundred 
dirham.” This was the unromantic portrait made of him by those 
Orientals in contrast to the very different one given by his own son, 
as being “blond and handsome and of gentle look.” He seems at the 
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onset to have expelled, in rough manner, a Christian priest who had 
surreptitiously entered the sanctuary for purposes of either begging or 
evangelizing, an act he might have intended as a political courtesy. On 
the other hand, the questions he asked his guides and the comments 
he made were such that the good Mohammedan custodians reached the 
conclusion that “from the way he talked it was evident that he was not 
a materialist, and that he made of Christianity a simple joke.” This 
was a judgment that would have delighted Pope Gregory, Pope Inno- 
cent, or Brother Salinbeni, had they been able to utilize Ibn al-Giawzi 
to reinforce their attacks on Frederick. 

Another report of Frederick’s visit confirms his courtesy toward the 
Mohammedans but does not include reference to the freedom of Mos- 
lem worship in Italy, since the emperor, in censuring the suspension of 
the call of the muezzin courteously ordered during his visit to the 
sultan, concludes (as in the original source of the extract from the 
Arabic-Sicilian Biblioteca): “If you came to my country, I would not 
stop the sounding of the bells for you,” rather than “You will see that 
the Mohammedans observe equally your ritual,” which for Amari was 
an integral part of the statement. This, however, does not exclude the 
fact, well documented by Orientals and Westerners, that the chanting 
of the muezzin resounded effectively during all the thirteenth century, 
in Sicily first and then in Lucera. 

When Frederick, in April, 1229, left Acri for Italy, he was leaving 
behind a political situation concerning which he, certainly, had no 
illusions. However, more lasting than the ephemeral compromise about 
Jerusalem (reminiscent of modern efforts at partition of the Holy 
Land) was a personal link of sympathy and esteem that continued in 
his relationship with his Ayyubite hosts, who survived as long as he 
himself did after this oriental adventure. The two letters in graceful 
Arabic which he addressed to his friend Fakhr ad-din as soon as he 
returned to Italy (preserved by the Tarikh Mansurt) certainly show not 
only a nuance of oriental rhetoric but also the freshness of separation, 
indicative of a friendship almost oriental. But his true rapport with the 
Malik al-Kamil survived for a long time, until Malik’s death in 1238 
and even afterward, with his son and successor. These Orientals must 
have remarked and appreciated in Frederick’s personality not only the 
“materialist” who scandalized the pious imam of Jerusalem, but the 
scholar, the perfect knight, and the Frank sovereign who seemed to be 
a connoisseur and an admirer of the oriental civilization. 
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It is not difficult to specify the elements of such a civilization that 
he had known more directly during his stay in the Holy Land and that 
had captured his soul. To begin with, the element least congenial for 
us but more in line with the mentality and character of Frederick was 
the oriental absolutism, as in Egypt and Syria, which must have ap- 
peared to him as an enviable model of sovereign power without any of 
the difficulties of communal privileges and autonomies. This thorn in 
the flesh of the imperial absolutism was ignored by the oriental world, 
whose rule was then based upon a system of military feudalism for 
which only a strong personality like that of Norandin and Saladin, the 
Malik al-Adil and al-Kamil, was necessary. On the other hand, that old 
enemy of the empire, the papacy, did not exist in the fortunate Orient, 
deprived as it was of an organized church and of a supreme pontiff, 
and without spiritual weapons that could be combined with material 
arms for the establishment of a primacy in conflict with the sovereign 
power of the emperor. There did exist, however, an institution in a 
certain way comparable to the papacy of the West, the caliphate, which 
from its origins as supreme Islamic monarchy had been reduced to a 
decorative survival and to a merely spiritual unity of orthodox Islam- 
ism. But, from his short stay in the East, Frederick had been able to 
realize that a strong power need have no fear of that dying institution. 
On the contrary, a possibly authentic anecdote whose oriental source 
I have not been able to find relates that, when his Mohammedan hosts 
explained to Frederick the nature of their innocuous “Eastern papacy,” 
which was founded upon the lineage from Mohammed (in reality they 
were the last Abbasidi of Baghdad on the eve of being liquidated by 
the Mongols), the Swabian is said to have declared that such a hered- 
itary primacy was more logical and respectable than the Roman pon- 
tificate, for which even a man of very low birth could be elected. This 
is the aristocratic doctrine of nobility by blood that Dante attributes in 
his “Convivio” to Frederick. If he had known a little more about Islam- 
ism, he would certainly have pronounced himself in favor of the scitta 
Imam rather than the sunnite caliph’ as the only mystic depositary of 
both powers, the spiritual as well as the temporal. And who knows if 
he may not have regarded with political sympathy as a perfect sovereign 
the “grand master of the assassinations,” the feared “old man of the 
mountains,” who at his wish would have cast into the abyss his fanat- 


1. Sctita Imam is the officiating Mohammedan priest of the ancient type; sunnite Khalif 
is the successor of Mohammed who accepts the orthodox tradition as well as the Koran. 
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ical followers in the presence of the astonished Frank ambassadors? 
Certainly, we are here very far from the Frederick so much beloved 
by the enlightenment but perhaps closer to the authentic Frderick of 
history. 

Let us not stop too long on the more apparent but most extrinsic of 
the oriental customs adopted by the emperor before and especially after 
his stay in Palestine. The continuation of the Arab-Norman civilization 
of Sicily is enough perhaps to explain the most picturesque aspects of 
Frederick’s court with its oriental tendencies: the pages (ghulman, 
fityan) whose faith, language, and customs were Mohammedan, the 
slave women or maid-servants working in the royal factory for home- 
spuns and textiles (a heritage of the Arab tirdz, or art, whose existence 
in Sicily has been questioned but which is certainly common to the 
Saracen courts of the Mediterranean), and the female singers, who 
added gaiety to the banquets, baths, and seraglios at the fairs. 

It is well known how much this exoticism, which had been rein- 
forced rather than created ex novo from the experience of the Crusade, 
had helped the papal and Guelph polemics in giving ground to the 
accusation against Frederick of formal adhesion to the Saracen faith, 
to oriental dissolution and the like. He challenged this accusation by 
giving innocent explanation of its more suspicious circumstantial evi- 
dence (the slave women of the harem were simple artisans, the singers 
supplied only aesthetic pleasure), which probably is near the truth, 
while the fantasy and the animosity of his defamers are often beyond 
reality. There is no doubt that he probably considered the materialistic 
civilization of the East, more rich and refined than the Western civili- 
zation of his time, as a value to be assimilated and imitated, and that 
he was certainly aided in this feeling by an indifference toward the 
religious problem that remains one of the salient aspects of his complex 
personality. At the same time it is equally true that the same confes- 
sional indifference did not allow him to project his sympathy for East- 
ern civilization to the point of intellectual or sentimental acceptance of 
the Islamic religious faith, which had elements repugnant to his “ma- 
terialist” as well as to his Christian view of life. We have already seen 
the Mohammedan reaction to him, and, from that point of view, not 
at all less characteristic is the fact that in the West the pamphlet en- 
titled De tribus impostoribus was attributed to Frederick. It is obvious 
that the third impostor is Mohammed, and at the core of the Islamic 
civilization the orthodoxy of this “Sultan of Sicily” would have been 
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just as suspect as it was in the Christian faith, from which—for mere 
motivation, as well as for more profound spiritual exigencies—he wished 
until the end never to be separated, dying a Christian death in Castel 
Fiorentino. 

And now that we have touched on the obvious and picturesque ele- 
ment, we reach the center of his relationship with the Moslem culture 
in its scientific and intellectual aspects. The interest Frederick had 
toward this culture, as far as it is possible to deduce from surviving 
testimonials, essentially embraces two fields, that of techniques and 
mediation through the Arabian culture and that of philosophical 
thought and ancient science. Neither interest was peculiar to him, both 
being common to most enlightened minds of his time wherever the 
establishment of intellectual contacts with the Eastern world was pos- 
sible (naturally, I think first of Spain). However, in the restless vi- 
vacity of his talent, in the biographical information about him, and in 
the imposing structure of his complex personality is to be found their 
singular importance. The oriental technique that interested him most 
was that of falconry, which served his hunting passion. As is well 
known, he had studied the art of training hawks from the theoretical 
angle, and he enriched the art with the only scientific work we have 
inherited from him, his De arte venandi cum avibus. For the prepara- 
tion of this work Frederick himself assembled and had assembled 
oriental material such as the treatise of his Mohammedan falconer 
Moamin, which Theodore translated from Arabic into Latin and the 
emperor himself revised and corrected during the siege of Faenza. 
Other contributions on venatorial techniques are referred to in the 
prologue to his own essay. As far as true and proper science is con- 
cerned, such as astronomy, astrology, optics, mathematics, and meta- 
physics, we will encounter a well-known group of Frederick’s consult- 
ants and cultural correspondents who, as mediators between the Eastern 
and the Western worlds, were closely studied by Haskins and De 
Stefano. The most important intellectual personality of the group is 
Michael Scott, as the liaison between the entourage of Frederick and 
the center of translations in Toledo, where, in the previous century, 
Gerard of Cremona and other famous interpreters of ancient Arabic 
science had already worked in this field. From Toledo, where he had 
worked from 1217 to 1220 on the translation of Alpetragius, Scott 
moved to Bologna and, an appointee to the court of Frederick from 
1227 until his death in 1235, translated from Arabic works of Aristotle 
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with comments by Averroés or the zodlogical sections in the re-elabora- 
tion of Avicenna. Certainly of Oriental origin is Master Theodore, 
another philosopher and astrologer of the court, who in 1236 was sent 
to Frederick by al-Kamil of Egypt and who was very active as secre- 
tary-translator and ambassador for Eastern affairs as well as distiller of 
drugs and syrups. 

Other secretaries and translators in Frederick’s circle are John and 
Moses of Palermo, various people of Arabian origin, and Sicilian Jews 
who were well qualified by birth and education to be useful in cultural 
exchange. But, in addition to these many medieval Orientalists or 
semi-Orientals, true Orientals and scholars of strict Arab-Mohammedan 
science appear to have been in scientific rapport with the emperor. With 
them Frederick, either directly or by means of messages and “questions,” 
discussed technical problems of mathematics, physics, and philosophy. 
We have mentioned the mathematician Alan ad-din al-Hanafi who was 
al-Kamil’s expert in Syria for the solution of scientific problems sub- 
mitted by Frederick. In an unpublished work by an Egyptian scientist 
of the twelfth century there are traces of questions in the field of optics 
that the emperor had submitted to Mohammedan scholars, but we do 
not know whether or not this took place during the Crusade. Most 
important of all are the “Sicilian questions” in cosmology, psychology, 
and metaphysics, linking the name of the Swabian to that of the Caliph 
Almoha Almohade ar-Rashid (1232-42) and of the philosopher and 
Spanish mystic ibn-Sabin (1217?-69). Four or five questions about the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the eternity of the world, on the aims and 
presuppositions of the metaphysics, the categories, the nature of the 
soul, and, it seems, also on some anthropomorphical expressions of the 
Koran were submitted under the order of his sovereign by ibn-Sabin 
to the oriental scholars, together with an ample dissertation full of 
scholastic bombast and ironical attacks on the infidel “King of the 
Romans.” The answer offers a long exposition of peripatetic Moslem- 
ized doctrines, embellished at the end by Islamic mysticism (Suffism), 
but we do not know if it ever reached Frederick, whether or not it was 
interpreted to him (since we do not believe that he could have fully 
understood the original version), and what insight he might Have got- 
ten from it, should the problems have had real personal and speculative 
interest for the emperor. We say this because we cannot silence our 
impression that similar questions were probably formulated at times 
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more for the intellectual display and to embarrass the correspondents 
than to satisfy urgent interest. 

Now, taking a bird’s-eye view of this culture and of the Arabian 
science so dear to Frederick, we notice that their limits coincide with 
that culture in which the Western world was highly interested at the 
end of the Middle Ages and in the early Renaissance. Both natural 
sciences and metaphysics were really not autochthonous products of the 
oriental mind but elaborations of an ancient classical heritage, accepted 
and developed by the Moslem East during the most fruitful centuries 
of its intellectual activity. However, this ancient cultural heritage did 
not pass to the East in its pure form, in the original texts, and in an 
exact hierarchy of values that could convey in their historical physiog- 
nomy the great figures of ancient thought and science, so that the work 
of eminent scholars could be distinguished from that of epitomists and 
epigonists; but both culture and science, through the complications and 
contaminations of late antiquity, reached the East all confused, so that 
Plato was mixed up with Aristotle and Plotinus, the true Aristotle with 
his neo-Platonizing commentators, and the authentic Hippocrates, 
Euclid, and Ptolemy with a whole series of pseudo-epigraphic works 
attributed to them. The Islamic East, in welcoming that patrimony, 
was obliged to submit it to further revision in order to conciliate it 
with its own religious revelations; and, as far as physical, mathematical, 
and natural sciences were concerned, it often had to submit the bequest 
to an advanced experimental investigation that marked a true step 
forward in comparison with ancient times. The most prominent minds 
of the Latin West, from the Toledian translators to Alphonso the 
Wise and our Wise Hohenstaufen Emperor, the genial son of Apulia 
and Sicily, were fascinated by this scientific-philosophical patrimony in 
which shone the genius of ancient Greece. However, while the prede- 
cessors and contemporaries of Frederick had derived essentially from 
Spain, a melting pot of the two civilizations, and through Spain there- 
fore they had tried to approach Eastern culture, the emperor was per- 
haps the first, and certainly the most questioning, person regarding 
Greek-Arabian science, whom the vicissitudes of life, the means, and 
the field of action permitted the absorption of that patrimony directly 
from its Eastern sources. The first source for him was Sicily itself; later, 
Syria and Palestine; and, still later, Egypt and Africa, through the 
friendships he had been able to establish. Thus precious elements of 
experimental Greek and Islamic science, astronomy, and mathematics, 
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as well as physics, zodlogy, and medicine found a way into his culture. 
At the same time he was influenced by the tenacious superstructure of 
science (which we recognize as such but which for that era was equally 
authentic science), of astrology, alchemy, and magic that accounted 
for Michael Scott’s inclusion in Dante’s Inferno, while the enemies of 
Frederick considered him as the shadow of the excommunicated em- 
peror. In other words, he was influenced by that “phantomatic Mediter- 
ranean world of the late antiquity open to the influx of the East,” as 
Kantorowicz defined it and from which modern science has developed, 
with the toil of centuries and with its heroes and its victims. 

Consequently, the East gave to the Swabian emperor all that was 
most vital in its good and in its evil: the best and most characteristic 
fruit of the productive phase of its civilization. That phase was at its 
end exactly in the thirteenth century, and the great Arabian science of 
the previous four centuries, like all the spiritual life of the Islamic 
world, was about to rigidify in a progressive narcosis, from which she 
would awaken only by contact with modern Europe. Before falling 
asleep, she passed the torch to the West, and Frederick can well be 
considered as one of the representative runners in this marathon of 
civilization. 

Until now we have spoken of Arabic-Mohammedan institutions, re- 
ligion, and science. It remains then to inquire into what kind of 
knowledge Frederick may have had of Arabic poetry—on the level of 
the most simple, autochthonous, and original aspect of Moslem culture, 
which in science, as we saw, had merely elaborated a foreign heritage. 
We do not conceal the delicacy and uncertainty of the problem. The 
possible contacts with Arabian poetry on the part of a person who was 
a poet in his own right, one who composed and witnessed in others of 
his circle the composition of the earlier rhymes of our vulgar Italian, 
is a highly suggestive theme but—and I say this quickly—it can give us, 
as things stand, nothing but a suggestion. First of all, the knowledge 
he may have had of Arabian poetry has to be proportioned to his direct 
knowledge of the Arabic idiom, because to date we have no indication 
whatsoever of translations in this field. And such linguistic knowledge 
on his part, uncertain in its rudiments and perhaps also in the common 
use of spoken Arabic, must not, we feel, be exaggerated to thé point of 
assuming him able to understand fully and enjoy the subtleties of cul- 
tivated classical poetry. The two letters in Arabic addressed to the emir 
Fakhr ad-din, in a highly ornate style and embellished by quotations 
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from al-Mutanabbi and other classical poets, are probably the work of 
some oriental secretary; and we do not know how much of the correc- 
tion in the translation of the emperor’s treatise on falconry had been 
made with the aim of being faithful to the original and how much 
with the purpose of technical precision in the subject. On the other 
hand, we must consider that the last voices of Arabian poetry in Sicily 
had become silent at the time of Roger and that three-quarters of a 
century elapsed between the time of these echoes and the Sicilian poetic 
school. Thus everything seems to speak against the hypothesis of a 
knowledge and direct imitation in loco from one idiom to the other. 

At least two compositions attributed with considerable certainty to 
Frederick, and all or almost all of the most ancient lyric production 
composed around the Sicilian regale solarium, are known to be con- 
nected to the forms and spirit of Provencal poetry. And here the East 
would enter indirectly if the “Arab thesis” of Ribera, Nykl, and 
Menendez Pidal on both the formal and the conceptual influence that 
Arabian poetry exercised through the Pyrenees could be accepted in 
full. My modest, personal opinion is positive about the metrical influ- 
ences (from the Saj—a sort of blank verse—of the vulgar Arabic of 
Spain to the strophe of the troubadours, to the Gallican canticle, and to 
Jacopion eulogy) but skeptical about the conceptual influence through 
which the idea of courteous love expressed itself in Rumania from 
direct knowledge of erudite Arabian poetry. And now, returning to 
our specific theme, the statement can be made that Frederick could 
certainly have known some residuum of popular strophic Arab-Sicilian 
or perhaps Spanish or oriental poetry, but absolutely nothing of this 
nature has come down to us, not even an explicit affirmation of its 
existence. On the other hand, he may have had, in a degree and in 
ways indeterminable for us, some direct experience of a non-strophic 
Arabian classical poetry of love, in which the conception of love was 
considered as service, dedication, and vassalage and which had already 
been canonized in the East at the end of the eighth century by Abbas 
ibn al-Ahnaf, the minnesinger of the Baghdad of Harun ar-Rashid, 
and had been continued in the East, as well as in the West, as poetic 
tradition in Arabic. More prudent and probable, however, is to persist 
in seeing in the poetry of the troubadours the direct antecedent of the 
vulgar Sicilian poetry that in the first decades of the twelfth century 
had already crossed the Alps and thus influenced the intellectual and 
social life of northern Italy. The search for an “Arab” Frederick up to 
this point does not allow us to forget that he was subject to many other 
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forces and that certainly his polyhedral personality does not exhaust 
itself inthe oriental philo-exoticism. That afterward the Provengals 
turned to the developing Italian lyric of the north and even more to 
that of the southern part of the peninsula, accepting poetic form and 
spirit in part derived from beyond the Pyrenees, is a possibility that, as 
Arabists, we cannot exclude, but which cannot be generalized and taken 
for granted. Anyway, this possibility would give us only an indirect 
influence between the East and the incunabula of Italian poetry. 

We fear that in this discussion we may have somewhat artificially 
isolated an element of the practical and intellectual life of the great 
Swabian. His imposing figure, by no means clear of shadows, and not 
so free from the restrictions of his own time as he appeared to romantic 
historiography, becomes truly great in a multiplicity of interests, pas- 
sions, bonds with his own era, and anticipations of the future that well 
justify the assiduous historical research which flourished again in 1950, 
on the occasion of the centennial celebrations. Among the many au- 
thoritative voices resounding in Italy, our modest one is justified in 
view of the role played by Eastern civilization in Frederick’s life from 
his cradle to his grave. As the unknown Mohammedan Chiron revealed 
to the child in the royal palace of Palermo the faith and the culture that 
had dominated in Sicily for three centuries, so that ancient Palermitan 
mosque-cathedral welcomed him at the end of his journey, wrapped 
in precious Arabian draperies embroidered in titles of oriental sover- 
eignty. There has rested for seven centuries the one who was al- 
Imbratur for the Eastern Arabs but as-Sultan for many Western friends 
and enemies, as we can read in the Arabian letters on his burial gar- 
ment. Sultan in pomp, in caprice, in despotic brutality and debauchery 
of life, but also Sultan like an al-Mamun of Baghdad or an Abd ar- 
Rahman of Cordova in his magnanimous thirst for knowledge, in his 
patronage of culture, and in his restless intellectual curiosity. There is 
no achievement of romantic historiography that can deny these quali- 
ties in a superlative degree to the last “vento di Soave,” and they are 
enough, even if there were nothing else, to insure for him our admira- 
tion and sympathy. 
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K. Satchidananda Murty 


PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT 


IN INDIA’ 


THE PHILOSOPHIES OF A CULTURE HAVE A COMMON GENIUS 


There has been no uniform conception of philosophy in the West. The 
Greek conception differs very much from that of Kant, and Kant’s 
philosophical thought is in turn altogether dissimilar from that of a 
man like Ayer. However, there are certain broad characteristics which 
distinguish the philosophy of European culture from philosophies of 
Hindu and Chinese cultures. Within the same culture, of course, there 
are a number of clear-cut directions. It may, for example, be pointed 
out that philosophy, as conceived in Germany, Spain, and Italy, differs 
very much from the philosophy that has evolved in Britain and Scandi- 
- navian countries. There are, certainly, exceptions. Britain has produced 
Bradley and Whitehead; and Denmark, Kierkegaard. Still we are not 
far wrong in thinking that there is something which distinguishes the 
philosophy of one tradition from that of another. This difference is 
inevitable because philosophical activity takes place not in a vacuum 

1. This article is based on a lecture delivered at the University of Chicago in the sum- 


mer of 1956. I am indebted to Professor Richard McKeon for his kindness in having 
arranged the lecture. 
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but within a historical setting. History is influenced by the geography 
of the country and the racio-cultural patterns that have been established. 
Again, foreign impacts produce currents of far-reaching change in hab- 
its of thought as well as action. To cite an instance, but for the German 
influence sweeping through Coleridge, the Cairds, and Green, Bradley 
or Bosanquet would be unexplainable. I will therefore assume that the 
philosophy of a tradition can be taken as a historic and continuous 
phenomenon with a special genius of its own and, perhaps, a destiny 
as well. 

Whereas most of my remarks will apply to all the Indian philoso- 
phies, some are applicable to the philosophies of Hindu tradition only. 
By “Hindu tradition” I mean the civilization and culture that have 
been given rise to and formulated by the peoples of Mahenjedaro and 
Harappa, the Vedic Aryans, and the successive generations of their 
offspring. I will now go on to describe some of the characteristics that 
distinguish the philosophies of India from philosophies of other cul- 
tures. 


SENSE OF INFINITY: THEORY OF CYCLES 


Anybody who has grasped India imaginatively is struck first by the fact 
that it is a vast domain with varying climates—huge and sprawling, 
touching Soviet central Asia on one side and reaching off to Ceylon on 
another side. In the mountainous regions and the valleys one often 
comes across scenic grandeur of immense beauty, and in the jungles 
and deserts one feels the isolation and utter loneliness of man lost in 
nature. Terrific natural phenomena like earthquakes, torrential rains, 
and devastating floods are common in India. Beasts of magnificent 
power and reptiles secreting poisons for which no antidote is known 
are man’s neighbors. In India, it might be said, nothing has limits. The 
light, the blaze of the tropical sun, is unlimited. He scorches, enervates, 
and yet sustains. The bright and limpid starry sky at night overwhelms 
the man in the plains. Living, thus, amid things which know no 
bounds, the Indian develops a sense of infinity. Nothing has an end— 
neither man nor nature, for unending seems to be the cyclic cosmic 
process. The life-giving spring, followed by the scorching summer, 
succeeded by the winter of cold breezes from Himalayan glaciers ro- 
tate in sequence. They fail not to come or to pass on. Order, rta, seems 
to be their essence. May not the same advent and disappearance, birth 
and death, be true as well of the world as a whole? The mighty world 
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compared to which man seems so tiny and helpless, looms immense and 
without a beginning point. And how can this glorious thing have an 
end? Subject to fast disintegration, but ever resurrecting itself through 
an inner law of its own, the world is infinite. This sense of infinity was 
responsible for the theory of the cyclic rotation of the creations and 
the dissolutions of the world. In mythology as well as in philosophy this 
belief is accepted. All Indian systems accept the world process as infi- 
nite. It is infinite in the sense that it begins, stops, and recommences— 
but always continues. Only one Indian philosophy, the Mimansa, main- 
tains that the world is eternal; it always was, as it is at present; it 
always will be as it is. The vindication of the Law, so the Mimansa 
argues, demands nothing short of this. Unbreakable is the moral law, 
and equally so must be its counterpart, the physical law. The world, 
therefore, can only be eternal. Thus we see that the sense of infinity, 
which dawned in the racial consciousness of the cowherds of the Indus 
Valley, continues to be acceptable in the form of the theory of cycles 
in all Indian philosophies. 


THE GLORY OF THE SOUL: HUMAN DIGNITY 


Another peculiar trait of Hindu philosophy is its sense of human dig- 
nity. Man in Indian thought is, no doubt, a speck in the infinite uni- 
verse, but his is a divine destiny and majesty. None is his creator, and 
a master he knows not. There is nothing greater than man; and this, 
says Mahabharata, is the great secret (“Guhyam Brahma tadidam 
bravini, na hi manushat sreshtataram hi kinchit”) (Santi Parva, 
180.12). The creation of souls is an anathema to Indian philosophy. A 
created thing cannot be eternal, nor can a created thing be the maker 
of its own fate. All the Hindu systems of philosophy, therefore, main- 
tain that souls are uncreated and eternal and that only matter, if any- 
thing, is shaped into the world of things. Some philosophies, like that 
of Sankhya, do not accept even that. According to Sankhya, primal 
matter evolved itself to provide a field for the cosmic drama. There is 
only one minor system of Hindu philosophy, never dominant and 
having no following now, which speculated that souls were also cre- 
ated. This is the Bhagavata school. None of the philosophies of the 
Christian tradition accepts the soul to be eternal. This great difference 
is one that ought to lead, and has ied, to great differences in tempera- 
ment. A philosophy which regards every soul as self-sufficient and 
eternal will necessarily regard the soul as all-important. It will become 
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“self-reflective.” Meditation on the soul thus becomes the primary con- 
cern. Eternity of the soul together with its absolute independence results 
in regarding each soul as isolated. There is no co-operative community 
of souls, and, much less, a harmonious republic. The conception of the 
soul’s absolute independence leads to loose-knit social bonds and group 
cohesion and to the consideration of one’s spiritual progress as having 
paramount importance. The soul’s lack of a master and maker puts on 
it an immense responsibility. As a consequence, the soul is looked upon 
as receiving no help from the outside. It has to sustain itself, and, if it 
cannot, it will have to damn itself. No grace from a benevolent creator 
and no redemption from a sacrificing savior will avail it. The conse- 
quence of this will be to increase the sense of self-importance and the 
brooding on one’s responsibility. How can one remain pure? How can 
one retain or recover the purity and the bliss that are the natural pre- 
rogatives of the soul? This becomes the constant refrain of the Indian 
science of salvation. Great as it is, the conception of the soul as un- 
created is a daring speculation, with implications which are tragic as 
well as grand. Even in the theistic systems such as the Nyaya and the 
Vedanta of Ramanuja souls are uncreated, are themselves responsible 
for their doing and undoing, and have to attain their own salvation. 
“Atman is the friend of Atman; Atman is the foe of the Atman.” In 
Indian theistic systems God only regulates the moral law. He does not 
interfere with souls and their destiny. 


MORAL FREEDOM: “KARMA” 


The problem of evil and inequality is one of the most vexed problems 
in all philosophy, but all Indian systems adopt a uniform solution. We 
have already seen that the Indian’s conception of the world as infinite 
will not allow him to think of creation ex nihilo. His sense of human 
dignity and of the worth and absoluteness of the human soul does not 
allow him to view it as created. The two combined lead to the theory 
of karma. Everyone can see that the world is imperfect, that there are 
inequalities, and that there is much suffering. But, since these cannot 
be inflicted upon souls by an external force, they must be the results of 
the soul’s doing. Beginningless is the world; beginningless are the 
souls. What they are reaping now must have been sowed by them. No 
other power, divine or diabolical, can rule over the souls and inflict 
inequality and suffering upon them. The Hindu sages intuit the hu- 
man soul as the grandest and the most mysterious thing in the world. 
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The iniquity and the misery which souls are now experiencing is in- 
deed a boon to them, for in the enjoyment of it they are recovering 
themselves from the fall—fall from the dignity which is the soul’s in- 
herent right. In the tractless horizons of time is lost the answer to the 
question, When did the souls fall from their inherent majesty and 
purity? When souls have worked off the effects of their fall, they will 
once again become free, not only free from old taints of evil and misery, 
but also free to fall once again, if they so will. The souls in Hindu 
philosophy have absolute freedom to do as they will. They can go to 
the hell they like in the way they like; and, reawakened, they might 
stand up, cast away the coils of ignorance and misery, and fly back to 
the glory that eternally awaits them. This, in short, is the theory of 
karma and of rebirth. Hindu philosophy tells us that nobody forced 
the souls to be born. They wanted to be born, and so they are born. 
Yearning to be born, to act, and to enjoy the fruits of actions possesses 
some of the souls, and down they descend into the world of mortality. 
They will continue to be here so long as they have not enjoyed the 
fruits of all they have done and willed in this and in past births and 
so long as they do not will to lift themselves up from mortality to im- 
mortality. This, clearly, is no philosophy of determinism but rather a 
philosophy of freedom. 


TRAGIC SENSE 


Philosophies of India are overshadowed by a tragic sense of life. Dis- 
ease, old age, and death stalk across all the philosophical corridors of 
India, and one confronts these ghosts at every turn. Life was particu- 
larly tragic to the Indians around 600 s.c. In the Veda we find a simple 
naiveté and joy of life. “May we live for a hundred Autumns” is a fre- 
quent Vedic prayer. In Vedic times population was limited; sheep, 
oxen, and horses abounded; fertile wheat-growing areas stretched across 
thousands of acres of the Indo-Gangetic plains, and the life-giving juice 
of the soma plant was ever-ready. No wonder that for the Vedic peoples 
life was a poetic dream: the more of it, the better. Intertribal wars, the 
incoming of new tribes, famine, flood, and pestilence, and the tropical 
fecundity of people evaporated the optimism of India. Life became a 
battle. It was in such circumstances that the creative century, the cen- 
tury of the Upanishadic seers and Buddha, dawned. In the Upanishads 
we find some pessimism. People are fed up with the daily round of 
duties, the monotony of life, and the inevitable staring at the face of 
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death. It was in such circumstances that what might be called the tragic 
philosophies of India emerged. Death is inevitable; does it avail us if 
we enjoy a sneaking pleasure or two? Time will in its irresistible sweep 
erase our footprints. What does it profit to achieve anything? Life, 
verily, is a vanity. This was the feeling of some of the reflective minds 
of the age. In Buddha, Jaina, and Sankara we find this tendency domi- 
nant. But even in these philosophies the problem is how to conquer 
suffering and death. Thus we see that the tragic sense of India was not 
a passive, helpless, tragic feeling. It was dynamic in that it did not 
remain content by declaring human life to be bleak and human destiny 
to be a Sahara. How shall we convert this seemingly insipid, monot- 
onous mill of existence into a working and blissful song of the spirit? 
That was their problem. It is quite unlike what modern apostles like 
Heidegger say—that death is the only certainty for man and that, 
meanwhile, as he has the freedom to do something, he had better do it. 
This was not the sort of tragic feeling entertained by ancient Indians. 
They confronted death but wished to conquer it. Transcendence was 
what they aimed at. And the unmistakable answer of all Indian philos- 
ophies is that the tragic is not the whole of existence, for, according to 
Vedanta, Brahman is ananda, bliss. 


THE IDEAL OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY: INTEGRAL MAN 


According to the Hindu philosophy of life the complete man is he who 
has achieved the four ends of life—dharma (righteousness, virtue), 
artha (material possessions, prosperity), kama (pleasure, love), and 
moksha (liberation). According to Vatsyayana, kama is experience of 
objects through the senses in accordance with their capacity to gratify 
us (vishayeshu anukulyatah pravruttih kamah). Corresponding to these 
ends are the four stages of life: (1) brahmacharya (the stage of auster- 
ity, chastity, and study, wherein one acquires knowledge and matu- 
rity); (2) garhastya (the stage of the married householder, wherein one 
attains pleasure and prosperity through the due discharge of his du- 
ties); (3) vanaprasta (the stage of retirement to a forest hermitage after 
signs of old age have appeared and after sons and daughters have been 
well established in life (in this stage one strives to attain poise, equa- 
nimity, and contentment unconcerned with worldly duties and ambi- 
tions) ; and, lastly, (4) sannyasa (the stage of renunciation, wherein one 
attains complete passionlessness, desirelessness, isolation from everything 
that pertains to the world, and integration within one’s self). Fulfilled 
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in himself, disillusioned with the world, calmly abiding his time to free 
himself from the body, a man in the last stage has neither hatred nor 
attachment, fear nor desire. This is a stage, as Bhishma said, which one 
should pass into only after one has become very old, weak, and dis- 
eased. Classic Hindu tradition was opposed to the omission of any 
one of these stages. As the sage Devastana told King Yudhistira, these 
stages are like the steps of a ladder; anyone who tries to skip one of 
them is liable to fall. Sannyasa is not for children or youth; one can- 
not understand the truths about man, deity, and nature and attain 
tattvajnana (true knowledge) in one’s teens. It was only the Buddhist 
tradition and later Sankara that gave excessive importance to monas- 
ticism and renunciation and tried to make them universal. On the 
contrary, classic Hindu tradition believed in the value and the necessity 
of the trivarga—the triple group, dharma, artha, and kama. While 
wisdom lies in realizing the transiency of all pleasure and prosperity 
and not becoming a slave unto them, it is folly to lead a dismal life of 
self-denying poverty and austerity. None of the great rsis (sages), 
Bharadwaja, Atri, Vasistha, or Vyasa, lived such a life. They lived a 
comfortable life in luxurious ashramas. Classic Hindu philosophies, no 
doubt, emphasized the tragedy and the pathos of life, but they never 
required that the aesthetic and the erotic must be suppressed, insisting 
only that these should not be the sole motivating power of one’s exist- 
ence. In fact, the sense of the tragic and the reflection that all pleasure 
is transient adds to the true Hindu’s life and love a certain exquisite 
thrill. As the Upanishads enjoin, “Tena tyaktena bhunjidhah,” that is, 
enjoy having renounced everything through the exclusion of attach- 
ment. As Bhishma has said (preliminary to the Angarishta-Kamandaka 
discourse), enjoyment of trivarga without the desire for fruits culmi- 


nates in moksha. 


TRADITIONALISM 


Another important distinguishing feature of Hindu philosophies is 
that they are all “traditional.” None of them starts de novo. All of them 
insist that they are rediscovering old truths. They have, therefore, a 
sense of “belonging to.” None of them dares to be alien to the modes 
of thought and habit of the people. Even when new ideas are formu- 
lated, Hindu philosophers read them into the ancient texts. Nothing is 
ever presented as an innovation. There is, after all, something to be 
said for this way of philosophizing. Nothing absolutely original can 
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ever be formulated; whether it is in science, music, or philosophy, the 
present builds on the past. The Hindu thinkers believed that new light 
would flash in the assimilation and rethinking of an old truth. In short, 
philosophy within the Hindu tradition was a superstructure like the 
medieval cathedral in Europe which was built, altered, rebuilt, and 
repainted by successive generations. Philosophy was conceived as a 
stupendous corporate effort. Individuals, no doubt, contribute, but they 
are like the innumerable mountain streams that join a river and remain 
anonymous but useful. 


PHILOSOPHY, A POWER AND PRIVILEGE 


A result of this traditionalism was to look upon philosophy as a precious 
heritage. Unlike in the West, philosophy was something to be cherished 
like gold, preserved with all care, and handed on to posterity. In the 
Upanishads we read innumerable stories of people acquiring philosophy 
with great trouble and effort, for those who had it passed it on to a 
chosen few only—confidants, their own sons, or long-standing dis- 
ciples. In short, philosophy was a treasure and a power whereby man 
knows unto salvation. The ancient Greeks too had such a conception 
of philosophy. The Pythagoreans, the Neo-Platonists—not to speak of 
the Orphic and Eleusinian mystics—all had their esoteric groups. To 
outsiders they revealed nothing. This tendency is found in most of the 
Hindu philosophies. There is such a thing as adhikara; one becomes 
entitled to receive a philosophy by one’s birth and discipline. 


PHILOSOPHY IS TO BE APPROPRIATED THROUGH FAITH 


A consequence of this is the conception of philosophic discipline, which 
is so peculiar to Hindu systems. Philosophy in India is not often open; 
it is not something which whosoever likes may peep into, touch, and 
leave. On the gate of his Academy, Plato is said to have written that 
“none who knows no mathematics should enter here.” In a similar way, 
in ancient India, philosophy was the crown of the sciences. One first 
mastered the other sciences like grammar, sacred lore, polity, the 
sciences of war, and then went in search of the highest science, paravid- 
va. The famous sage Narada studied much and grew in years before he 
went to Sanatkumara for receiving the Word. The sage Svetaketu 
finished all his education before he received instruction in philosophy 
from his father. Philosophic discipline in India consisted not in logical 
criticism and analytical study of doctrines. With faith, one had to re- 
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ceive the precious teaching, appropriate it by meditation, examine it by 
questionings and discourse with co-students and teacher, and realize 
the truth of it. All logical disputation was only to confirm one’s self in 
truth and remove the thorns of unbelief and ill-advised criticism. That 
is the conception of the use of logic as we find it in the ancient book 
of Gautama. 


PHILOSOPHY, A FORCE FOR PRESERVATION OF CULTURE 


As a result of this, philosophy in India has become a force for the preser- 
vation of culture and traditional modes of thought and living. In the 
West, philosophy has been a critique of previous thought and way of 
life, and philosophies often acted as the gadflies leading to progress in 
civilization. In India, however, criticism has been only of rival schools 
of thought and was never leveled against one’s own school or against 
the assumptions on which the Hindu way of living was based. This had 
its disadvantages. Instead of opening up new horizons of thought and 
possible ways of living, philosophy became a sort of cold-storage appa- 
ratus for the preservation of current modes of thought. Over millen- 
niums, beliefs like karma and habits of life like varnasrama received no 
stringent criticism and much less defiance. They were, whenever gross 
abuses prevailed, sought to be reformed and adjusted. Thus, revolutions 
never occurred in Indian thought or in Indian life. It is easily intelli- 
gible how in India the pristine civilization continued unbroken, while 
in almost all the other countries ancient civilizations have disintegrated 
and crumbled. Today there are only vestiges of the Greek, the Roman, 
the Byzantine, and the Aztec civilizations. On the other hand, in India, 
if we read the descriptions of Indian life and customs in a book such as 
the Ramayana, the Kadambari, or the Arthasastra, we find that it did 
not differ in essentials from the life as led in the villages today. The 
only parallel to this kind of preservation of civilization is to be found 
in China, and communism has now, of course, disrupted it. Another 
reason for this continuity is that, in general, Indian thinkers violently 
criticized each other’s schools but extended tolerance toward all 
theories. On the other hand, so long as one adhered to the varnasrama 
in practice, people were left in peace, but the slightest deviation from 
the established way of life was frowned upon and extinguished. This is 
to be contrasted with the temperament of Semitic cultures which were 
indifferent to practice but uncompromising in doctrinal matters. 
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Philosophical Thought in India 


ALOOFNESS FROM EMPIRICAL SCIENCE 


Another difference between philosophy in India and philosophy in the 
West is that Indian philosophy never had any intimate and fructifying 
contact with natural science. Ancient India had science even as ancient 
Greece. In mathematics, in astronomy, and even in medicine and sur- 
gery, Indians made remarkable achievements as far back as the second 
century a.p. Even when foreign travel had become common and settle- 
ments had been established by Indians in the Far East, they never 
sought to bring changes into their way of life; nor did they institute any 
sort of comparative studies of Indian religion with the religions of other 
countries. Like the Romans, who always believed in their own civiliz- 
ing mission and considered others as barbarians, Indians felt and held 
themselves to be superior to every other nation on earth. Manu, for in- 
stance, says that all men in the world regulated their lives in accordance 
with the norms laid down by the upper castes of this country (“Etad 
desa prasutasva sakasat”). The famous Muslim scholar al-Beruni has 
written about this Indian trait, and in many Indian books we find the 
foreigners—Arabs, Persians, and so forth—referred to as the mlecchas 
and sometimes spoken of as comparable to animals. Similarly, though 
Indian astronomers like Aryabhatta discovered the rotation of the earth 
and the real cause of eclipses, and medical books correctly described 
human anatomy and physiology, these made no impact on Indian 
philosophy. Unlike Bruno and Galileo, they produced no commotion 
in India. The reason might be that Indian philosophy and religion were 
never geocentred, nor was man regarded as the key to the universe. 
Therefore, when astronomers found that the earth revolved round the 
sun, none was shocked, and perhaps few believed. In consequence, such 
science as existed was paid no heed and was killed by indifference. This 
lack of contact with progressive science made Indian philosophy con- 
tent itself with being an ally of religion. Some philosophies, no doubt, 
vigorously criticized theism of all sorts. But even they remained reli- 
gious. In India philosophy always was a faith by which men lived; it 
was never a critique of faith. And in the few instances when it criticized 
an old faith, it created and substituted a new faith. Buddhist philosophy 
is an instance of this tendency. 


PHILOSOPHY AS INTERPRETATION 
Because of all these characteristics philosophy in India has been largely 
interpretation, whereas elsewhere it has been constructive. Philosophers 
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such as Aristotle or Kant, we find, have borrowed much from their 
predecessors. At the same time, they destroyed much that was con- 
tributed before them, and on the debris they have sought to erect, partly 
with old bricks, a new mansion. In all such attempts the architecture, 
however, is individual. The stamp of a particular philosopher’s genius 
is unmistakably clear in his handiwork. In India there have appeared 
minds as great as in the West, but they have sought to bring out the 
inner core from what has been already said. The one fortunate thing 
has been that the texts which were taken as the standards are masterly 
works with a richness of content and a plasticity of thought which 
never fall below and sometimes excel Plato’s dialogues. Philosophy un- 
derstood as interpretation has one distinct advantage. It takes the 
thought bequeathed by the old masters as something which need 
neither be swallowed like pink pills nor brushed off as a heap of rub- 
bish. The philosopher in India is made to meditate and enter into the 
spirit of an old text and express it once again in his own way. The 
malleability of experience and the poetic beauty of texts like the Upani- 
shads and the Gita have enabled competent men to build up heteroge- 
neous systems, all claiming to be based on those texts. 


PHILOSOPHY AS SCIENCE OF SALVATION 


Another characteristic of Indian philosophy is that it is practical. No 
philosophy in India has arisen as a result of intellectual turmoil. None 
of the Indian systems has been created to satisfy an aesthetic want. 
Indian philosophy has emerged out of the turbulence of spirit and the 
tribulations of the flesh. All the Indian systems promise to their follow- 
ers full truth by the realization of which they can attain immortality, 
amritatva. In fact, an old Indian adage says that knowledge is that 
which is conducive to freedom (“Sa vidya ya vimukhtave.”) In this 
context freedom means freedom from earthly existence so that one may 
never be reborn again. This practical concern of Indian philosophy has 
left its imprint on all schools. All Indian philosophies are sciences of 
salvation. A necessary consequence of this is that Indian philosophies 
seek to transform their adherents. A real philosopher is a reborn man; 
in him nothing of the “old” man with his mundane interests and self- 
seeking life in the world remains. Philosophy in India, therefore, has 
usually aligned itself with asceticism, with abnegation and disparage- 
ment of all progress in the world. There are, of course, very important 
and dominant tendencies in opposition to this. Such philosophy as we 
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find in the Veda, in some of the Upanishads and the Gita, are joyous, 
activistic, and world-affirmative. We might, however, safely assert that 
all the systems, whether Hindu or non-Hindu, are practical in the sense 
that they are concerned with salvation and are scientific in the sense 
that they claim to impart the knowledge that saves. They are all mok- 
sha sastras. 


PHILOSOPHY AS THE SCIENCE OF REVIEW 


It is a curious thing that Sanskrit contains no word exactly correspond- 
ing to the word “philosophy.” In Arabic this also seems to be the case, 
and, owing to the influence of Greek civilization, the Greek word itself 
seems to have been accepted by the Arabs, and “philosophia” is now an 
Arabic term. The two words in Sanskrit, which in some degree at least 
correspond to this word are anvikshiki and darsana. Anvikshiki literally 
means that which reviews. At first, logic seems to have appropriated 
this term; for in logic arguments are subjected to scrutiny, and judg- 
ment of validity or invalidity is pronounced. Logic enables one to 
analyze the propositions put forward by various schools and thinkers, 
reflect upon them, pass them all in review, and accept the best. It was in 
this sense that anvikshiki was in ancient days considered as the light of 
all knowledge, the means for achieving all results, and the foundation 
of all ethics (arthasastra). But critics of anvikshiki were not wanting, 
since persons trained in this discipline entered into endless disputations, 
criticized everything, and promoted skepticism. In some of the Hindu 
epics we find anvikshiki disparaged for these reasons, which is why this 
science, compulsory even for princes in Kautilya’s day, fell into disuse. 


PHILOSOPHY AS A POINT OF VIEW 


The term which became a substitute for anvikshiki and has become pop- 
ular is darsana. The European word closest to it is Weltanschauung. 
Darsana is a standpoint. Darsana is also the intuition of man, nature, 
and God. It was in this sense that Indians admitted the possibility of 
more than one darsana. Many of the more tolerant philosophers like 
Jayanta (of the Nyaya school), Siddhasena (of the Jaina school), and 
Abhinava Gupta (of Kashmiri Saivism) had a catholicity of outlook, 
which is surprising and sometimes bewildering. This translation of a 
sloka from Abhinava Gupta will serve as an example: “When imagin- 
ing with their intellects, these say, “This is truth and this is truth’—all 
that, indeed, is truth. From you [God] there is nothing which is differ- 
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ent. This disputation of the learned is only with reference to names.” 
We see in this hymn an effort to understand a multiplicity of views as 
descriptions of one and the same reality which correspond and do not 
contradict. The author is a non-dualist; but this attitude is not peculiar 
to him. The following is a sloka which has been quoted with approval 
by Gunaratna, a Jain: “The faith of the Buddha should be heard. The 
faith of the Jina should be practiced and the faith of the Veda should 
be adhered to, while the supreme Siva is to be meditated upon.” This is 
an attitude which is based upon a feeling that reality is numinous, that 
its great mystery cannot be fathomed by human intellect, and that no 
system could be self-sufficient or all-correct. 


PHILOSOPHY, A QUEST FOR TRUTH 


I have said that all Indian systems claim to seek and expound truth. The 
truth which Indian philosophy is in search of is not the scientific objec- 
tive truth but the truth that is living, the one of which the Bible has 
spoken: “The truth shall free you.” The scientist is often spoken of as a 
seeker of truth, as if that were true of the majority of scientists. Truth 
must be distinguished from knowledge. Accumulation of facts is 
knowledge, whereas truth is not accumulation of anything. It is enter- 
ing into contact with some aspect of reality. Apprehension of truth 
should change one’s whole life and attitude. We may say that truth 
turns a man upside down. A child who is learning his geography, for 
instance, learns by packing facts into his head. He takes in the names 
of countries, cities, and rivers. He is able to use them, recognize them 
on the map, talk of them, and so on. This increase in geographical 
knowledge does not change him. It does not churn his being. On the 
other hand, should a man return from a long journey and surprise his 
wife at her infidelity, it would change his attitude toward her, bring a 
hurricane into his life and transform his previous mode of living. He is 
related to an aspect of reality in a new way. This sort of commotion- 
producing power is what should be properly called “truth.” A cold 
scientific fact like “man evolved out of anthropoid apes” or “the earth 
spins around the sun” is not gripping enough to make man change his 
mode of life. On the other hand, a subjective experience such as that we 
have mentioned evokes a response from the innermost recesses of a 
man. This was the kind of truth which philosophy in India aimed at. 
When the Vedanta asks us to meditate and realize the self and when 
Buddhism exhorts us to meditate on the world and realize it as sorrow- 
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ful and momentary, they expect us to view the world in an altogether 
novel way and enter into a sort of new life. 


ORGANICISM 


In most of the philosophies of other countries we see a schism between 
man and nature. In Indian philosophies there is no such bifurcation. 
Indian philosophy is organicism. Through the law of karma and the 
law of rta, Indian philosophy finds a beautiful harmony running 
through the whole universe. Man is, as we have said, completely free 
and the maker of his own destiny. Nature provides only the field for his 
activity. It is a machine which is to be used by man, though some men 
make fools of themselves and become slaves of this great machine. 
Those who know are able to raise themselves above it and become spec- 
tators of all time and existence. Those who cannot cultivate this aloof- 
ness and escape from the grinding mill of existence become helpless. 
This organicist view of nature—a view which regards the whole cosmic 
drama as a not unmeaningful and chaotic play of opposing forces but 
as one which has a unity of theme and an aesthetic coherence—enables 
man to adapt himself and enter into an uncomplaining mood toward 
nature. The Hindu sees the appalling squalor, misery, and suffering in 
existence, but he is neither awed nor benumbed. He is not baffled by it 
and does not pronounce the universe to be absurd, as Sartre has done. A 
Hindu by himself may not be able to see the purpose clearly, but an un- 
shakable subliminal faith, implanted by generations of ingrained habits 
of thought and deed, provides his life with a prop. The meek Hindu 
has been satirized by some in the West, but this meekness has enabled 
him to continue his existence through all his travail. It is, however, not 
rooted in forlornness but in a clinging faith that things will be all right 
in the end and that unreason and absurdity do not rule the world. An 
organicist way of thinking is conducive to group solidarity, to preserva- 
tion of traditional norms of conduct, and to withstanding onslaughts of 
alien cultures by not putting up a Chinese wall but rather by assimilat- 
ing. This explains the hydra-headedness of Hinduism, which took in all 
sorts of things and digested them. Habits of conduct also have not been 
able to shake off this organicism. The European impact has not changed 
the being of India. The civilization of the West and the habits of 
science have only pin-pricked the life of India. While she has taken in 
many things from the West, for her secret of happy living, vivendi 
causae, India resorts to her traditional philosophy. Thus, for warmth, 
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color, and vitality, for aspirations and ideals, India turns to her Vedanta, 
her Jainism, or whatever it is, while for outer living, so to say, she imi- 
tates the West. The holocaust that was produced in Western thought 
and life by science and industrial civilization in modern times has been 
unknown to India, just because of her organicist outlook. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY HAS A GENIUS OF ITS OWN 


The philosophies of a culture have always certain dominant traits which 
distinguish them from the philosophies of other cultures, though within 
a cultural tradition there will be many philosophies conflicting with 
each other and some, perhaps, not even having any basis of communi- 
cation with the others. Still, there will be many fundamental ideas 
which they share in common. This might be called the general frame- 
work within which a number of philosophies function and which will 
not be disputed by any of them. For example, the conception of indi- 
vidual freedom and the recognition of man’s duty to his fellow men 
are ideas which are common to all philosophies and which have influ- 
enced the stream of Greek and Hebrew thought. Similarly, the concepts 
of order and progress are unquestioned presuppositions of almost all 
modern Western philosophies. My contention is that we can isolate and 
describe some of the dominant traits of philosophical thought in India. 
Not all the traits are shared to the same extent by all philosophies. It is 
also possible that certain traits may be entirely absent in some philoso- 
phies, whereas these may in turn have traits which I have not men- 
tioned. Despite these qualifications, we can take philosophy in India as 
an exemplification of a certain genius, as the spiritual expression of the 
urges of a people with certain distinguishable characteristics. 
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REFLECTIONS ON 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


I have been asked to express in my turn the reflections which a reading 
of K. Satchidananda Murty’s fine paper, “Philosophical Thought in 
India,” have inspired in me. In complying with this request, I would 
like, first of all, to caution the reader that my aim is not an ambitious 
one and that my remarks will be formulated with great modesty. They 
are based, to be sure, on thirty years of intellectual and spiritual contact 
with Indian thought, but they remain nonetheless those of an analyst 
and observer from the outside. It is not fitting that a guest admitted into 
the intimacy of Indian civilization should raise his voice too high in 
commenting on a statement that is based on knowledge originating 
from within. Therefore, I propose merely to explain how the data of 
Indian philosophical history might appear to a mind that has been 
trained in the civilization of the West and that seeks to achieve a uni- 
versal view; to indicate where, for such a mind, major emphases should 


be placed. 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 
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If it is true that all philosophy worthy of the name presents itself to 
us as a lucid reading of human experience articulated in a “coherent 
discourse,” then there is no doubt that Indian thought is rich from a 
philosophical point of view. But what seems to us to characterize it 
primarily and distinctively is the incommensurable superiority which 
it attributes to experience as compared to any other kind of knowledge. 
Indeed, Indian thought holds, in the last analysis, that there is no ex- 
perience except spiritual and absolute experience. Sensory experience 
itself, psychological experience, and, above all, aesthetic experience all 
resolve into spiritual experience, more or less camouflaged or disen- 
gaged. Since the first Upanishads, Indian thought has been based on an 
inverted pyramid—on the diamond point of spiritual experience. And so 
sure is India that she contains within herself a universal foundation that 
she multiplies the ways and means of approaching and discovering the 
spiritual. Yoga, a complete psychosomatic discipline, is perhaps the most 
skilfully devised of these methods, although it is not the only one. 

Serving as the basis for discourse, this experience is nevertheless in- 
effable, incapable of being conceptualized, devoid of both form and 
direction. From the point of view of the purest Brahmanic orthodoxy, 
it represents experience of the “self.” The self is unique and admits of 
no other than itself; metaphysically, it is simple, without internal differ- 
entiation or structurization; it is the being, at once pure, eternal, in 
finite, devoid of essential diversity, denuded of form. Experience of the 
self is pure spiritual transparency, without polarization in subject and 
object, without opposition of form and content; it is perfect and serene 
interiority, without dispersion, avarice, or egoism. 

But if fundamental reality and experience must be considered as com- 
pletely free of any determination and delimitation, how can one account 
for the apparent multiformity and finitude of things without invoking 
an original and universal principle of differentiation? 

Actually, India did not achieve all at once the elegant simplicity of 
the pattern that we are sketching here. In her eyes individual differen- 
tiation has always seemed to be the outcome of the confluence of a 
name and a form. It will be some time before anyone dares to trace back 
to the same source both the sacred majesty of the word and the evolv- 
ing and structured form. This step will, however, be taken. Is it not a 
fact that the plenitude of ritual silence exceeds the meaningful and 
organic diversity of sacrificial formulas? And does it not, a fortiori, pre- 
vail over the diversity of the looser formulas of the common language 
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in precisely the same way that the pure being, impassive and flawless, 
surpasses the diverse, by nature both fluid and intermittent, even if re- 
constituted and effectuated according to certain forms? And henceforth 
it will be important not to permit, at the root of things, any confusion 
between the pure being and a form-traversed becoming, between pure 
experience and mental constructions. 

To admit an internal structurization of the real is to philosophize 
poorly; so say the orthodox Sankara and the Buddhist Dinnaga, each 
in his own style and system. Form; structures, and static or dynamic 
syntheses do not enter into collusion with the real; they do not pene- 
trate into its metaphysical density but rather are merely superimposed 
upon it. Similarly, it is an error not to hold pure spiritual experience as 
transcendentally distinct from the mental constructions—whether ra- 
tional or irrational—that encompass it in the “wordly” and trivial cate- 
gories of cognition. 

Occasionally, rapprochements have been made between experience of 
the self and the Cogito of Descartes or of Kant. This hardly seems 
legitimate to me. Actually the Cartesian Cogito is both experience of 
my existence and intellectual intuition of my essence. My being exists, 
but at the same time it is endowed with an essential and immanent 
structure, as the notion, at one and the same time inclusive and analyti- 
cal, which enables my consciousness to apprehend it. Here no distance 
intervenes between the aspects of my monistic being that are, nonethe- 
less, truly diverse. There is nothing here that resembles either a neces- 
sary split of being and form or the obligation to withdraw from all con- 
ceptualism in order to arrive at pure spiritual experience. 

Kant regards the human spirit as incapable of transcending itself, of 
attaining either a metaphysical awareness of its own spiritual existence 
or an intellectual intuition of its essential reality. In his opinion, every 
experience undergone in the human condition is tainted with passivity 
and empiricism; all knowledge, even scientific knowledge, is affected 
by relativity. However, there is one kind of human knowledge that is 
philosophically pure, that is not transcendent but exclusively transcen- 
dental. It has to do uniquely with the a priori faculties of our knowledge 
and with the “{ think”—their source and their link. It can be attained 
only by an analytical method of reduction that is rigorously reflective 
and stripped of all intuition. 

However great their divergences might be, Descartes and Kant, like 
all philosophers who stem from Plato and Aristotle, are implicitly in 
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agreement in assigning an eminently positive meaning to the process of 
determination. They are aware that the determinate pays tribute to 
finitude, to otherness, to non-being. Yet they do not go so far as to con- 
clude, as India does, that any distance professedly ontological and spirit- 
ual in character would be but a split, a break, the destruction of both 
being and soul. 

The reluctance of the Greek mind to accept the notion of a positive, 
absolute infinite has frequently been stressed until Christianity, on the 
one hand, and Plotinus, on the other, familiarized us with it. This atti- 
tude has been looked upon as mirroring the structures of the Helladic 
countryside. In regard to the infinitist perspectives of Indian thought, 
Murty evokes symmetrically and not without justification the geo- 
graphical conditioning in which it was created and evolved. 

Indeed, one cannot overlook the fact that the natural setting in which 
an Indian spends his life is far less suitable for man than is the Mediter- 
ranean. The incomparable altitudes and the overwhelming majesty of 
the immense Himalayan chain; the practically unlimited spread of 
plains and rivers of the Indo-Ganges world, which even has its share of 
deserts; the benefic and also formidable grandeur of the monsoon, with- 
out which all life comes to a stop but whose excessive violence can be as 
pernicious as its absence; the cruel famines and the abundance of tropi- 
cal fauna and vegetation; the oppressiveness of the heat which occa- 
sionally (so an authentic son of India has told me) is capable of goading 
the organism to the brink of a kind of “physical despair”—all these, far 
too much for man, cannot fail to exert an incessant and cumulative 
pressure upon the imagination and the sensitivity of the country’s in- 
habitants. 

A condition, however, is not a cause. Western humanism, the primacy 
which classical Greek philosophy assigns to moderation, to the limited, 
to peras (as compared to the infinite, the apeiron), might have been fur- 
thered by a more easily established proportion between the stature and 
the energies of man’ and his natural habitat or by the clarity and exact 
contours of the Mediterranean world. But, in the last analysis, the 
manner in which moderation, the indefinite, and the infinite are bal- 
anced in the Hellenistic or Indian civilization gives expression to the 
original initiative of the human mind, whether it be in Greece or in 
India. 


1. We are speaking, of course, of human energies and of man’s power such as they were 
before the first and the second industrial revolutions. 
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Fascinated by an experience of a mystical nature, India has not been 
satisfied to denounce the inadequacies of the human concept. Rather, 
she has tirelessly sought the abolition of every concept and verbaliza- 
tion. Yet from time immemorial she has attached enormous importance 
to meditation upon the mystery of the word, and, from this need for a 
psychological vacuity, she has inferred the conclusion of the absence of 
essential form, the necessity of admitting that form is something short 
of being. Hence her contentions about the unrealness of difference and 
determination, about the illusory character of the cosmos. It follows that 
philosophy is not, in her eyes, principally an effort to justify some ex- 
planation of the world as it is. “We do not explain the world; we ex- 
plain it away,” says a modern Indian philosopher, heir to the most solid 
traditions of his country. Philosophy is, above all, a lucid effort to 
liberate spiritual experience from whatever beclouds and obscures it. 

In the second place, however, philosophy must also take into account 
pragmatic knowledge, which has a rightful place in the world and 
which, although representing an absolute truth, may be classified as a 
relative one. Indeed, individual minds share in the great, universal, and 
productive magic of forms. Among mental constructions one must dis- 
tinguish between those that are normalized—rational, if you prefer— 
and those that are not. 

Thus there reappears in a philosophy for which pure experience is 
absolutely sovereign and which is not subject to any higher critical tri- 
bunal the idea of the norm, of the a priori rule of cognition. It must be 
confessed that here we touch upon a difficult phase of the Indian meta- 
physics of truth. The paradox is not historical in character; the idea of 
the norm is older than that of experience in Indian civilization and, as 
seen from this perspective, more fundamental. However, it seems to me 
that in the domain of doctrine the notion of absolute experience is 
somehow indifferent to any distinction between factual truth and 
normative truth. It is clear, on the other hand, that, as the magical 
function of forms could not of itself have normative value, the only 
thing that remains is that it obtains normative value from its proximity 
to the absolute. The undifferentiated simplicity of pure being, which is 
not confusion, at certain privileged moments lends something of its 
rigor to the cosmic imagination, and, in the process, form that is evanes- 
cent and unreal is raised to regulative form. 

Bearing in mind the exact point at which we have thus arrived, let 
us now compare this indirect advance of the Indian mind with the 
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direct progress registered by those philosophies that are related to 
Platonism. They all teach the primacy of form—the Platonic Idea is 
form—and they hold that form proceeds from the Just Measuring 
Measure, from the One, from the Good, and from the Pure Act. 

To be sure, our tradition, too, does not desist from invoking experi- 
ence—original philosophical experience. In our day this has been 
attested particularly by Bergsonianism and the various kinds of existen- 
tialism. But, except for Plotinism, the object of our tradition’s quest is 
scarcely a mystical experience denuded of all internal diversity. And 
even those of our philosophers who take great care to found their doc- 
trine on an irreducible spiritual experience seem to me to have remained 
too responsive to the lessons of Plato to place this experience definitively 
beyond the reach of all critical reflection grounded a priori. 

Christian mystical experience—which, for other reasons, belongs not 
in the category of immanent spirituality but in that of a spirituality of 
grace and transcendence—likewise refrains from eliminating the critical 
criterion. It represents, after all, experience within the framework of 
theological faith and under the sway of the rule of this faith. It does 
reach beyond the Word, and the Word is consubstantial with the in- 
nerness of God. 

It seemed necessary to stress at length—although in a summary 
fashion—what appeared to us to be the essence of the outpouring of 
Indian thought. Let us now take up a few other themes so happily 
chosen by Murty, in particular the discussion entitled “The Glory of 
the Soul: Human Dignity.” It is quite true that Brahmanic philosophies 
regard the soul as increate; in this respect, they maintain an insuperable 
distance between philosophies of Christian inspiration. However, we 
shall refrain from considering the formulas that Murty uses impartially 
as if they were equivalent: the eminent dignity of the soul, the eminent 
dignity of man. To lend authority to his manner of using them, our 
Indian colleague cites from the Mahdébhdrata (a classic among the clas- 
sics of India) : “There is nothing greater [literally, more excellent] than 
man; and this . . . is the great secret.” But this text, one might say, is 
too beautiful; it does not mean what a Westerner reads into it. For, in 
emphasizing the eminent dignity of man—not only the human sou/— 
does not one profess, at least implicitly, some form of humanism? 

It is difficult to conceive of the non-Christian West save as humanistic. 
It is dedicated, according to Valéry, to a quest for “that marvelous and 
mysterious point . . . the knowledge of which would make man master 
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of his own miracle . . . the point where the infinite, despairing of nat- 
ural proliferations, yields its place to the astonishing finite of accom- 
plished works which are, at the same time, masterpieces.” Furthermore, 
according to Jean Guéhenno, it fixes the existence of this point “at the 
outer limit of man, but nonetheless within man.” We are far from 
assuming such a position. But there exists a Christian-centered human- 
ism the Western context of which has certainly facilitated its develop- 
ment; it is not, however, bound to the West, and neither is it the whole 
of Christianity, although constituting a necessary phase. 

On the other hand, Indian civilization is characterized by an impa- 
tience with man’s limitations and criteria. This finds expression hori- 
zontally in the high place given to the cosmic exemplars of spiritual re- 
flection and practices and vertically in an untiring will to transcend all 
limitations, including the human condition. But the soul, the self, taken 
in their absolute state, which is their true one, cannot be transcended. 
Consequently, spiritual progress is accomplished according to the in- 
ternal dimension, and Brahmanic spirituality consists ultimately in a 
spirituality of immanence, a spirituality of the increate self. 

Metaphysically speaking, the soul is eternally free, since it is absolute. 
But, insofar as it is illusorily affected by the human condition, or any 
other worldly condition, it is captive. Its enslavement would be without 
end as it is without beginning if the magic of forms operated in only 
one direction—that of darkness and captivity. But this magic is merely 
ambiguous; hence the enslaved soul remains capable of forging its own 
destiny, of choosing the best or the worst, of obstructing the liberating 
experience, or, on the contrary, of furthering its advent. 

Indian thought has never traversed the phase from which Western 
thought is just emerging, a phase in which determinism and free will 
frequently clashed because of their incompatibility. According to the 
Indian point of view, the solution of this problem is dictated by the doc- 
trine of the act (karma), certain aspects of which we shall briefly re- 
capitulate. The act (by which we mean one that can be undertaken by 
virtue of a responsibility) is nof intrinsically determined, although it is 
strictly conditioned. In this sense it is free. But it is also rigorously deter- 
minative; this is so because of its twofold efficacy. First, just as a seed 
develops into ripe fruit, so the act, by a necessary fructification, com- 
mands its own retribution. This retributive fecundity is reflected in the 
agent and assumes the form of a happy or unhappy affective experience, 
depending upon whether the germinal action has conformed to the 
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norms of action—whether it has been deserving or blameworthy. On 
the other hand—and these two projections of an identical act are inter- 
dependent—a habit tends to become engraved upon the agent’s uncon- 
scious. It will delineate his future character and condition his future 
acts either in his present existence or in an ulterior one, for the projective 
power of the karma is capable of crossing the frontiers of deaths and 
rebirths. 

Thus, in the perspectives of India, determinism and indeterminism 
are very closely articulated, like the dimensions and phases of a single 
process in which the mind, completely enslaved as it is and even because 
it is enslaved, somehow engenders nature (the latter being but petrified 
habit). Every determinist exigency of reason centers in the necessary 
transition from action to retribution, yet the act itself contains a reserve 
of indetermination because, behind its empirical structure and mecha- 
nism, it presupposes the hidden presence of the mind, incommensurable 
with any functional determination. 

But true freedom for India consists precisely in freeing herself from 
the act and its tragic fecundity. The Indian, like other men, knows 
pain, illness, death, the precarious and ephemeral nature of earthly life 
and happiness. But the doctrine of transmigration affects this common- 
place experience of a transfinite coefficient. In fact, this doctrine teaches 
that, since time immemorial, and during a future which might be with- 
out end, individual beings have been and will continue to be born but 
to die and that they have died and will continue to die only to be reborn 
and to die once again. And so the transmigratory soul is doomed not 
only to undergo the ephemeral and the precarious but to experience 
their perpetual recommencement, and its affective and vital deception 
becomes, if it is aware of this, metaphysical deception. 

The “tragic sense of life” which Murty correctly attributes to the 
philosophies of India has no other roots than these, even if he finds a 
favorable soil in that indifference to the measures of man which con- 
stitutes the natural context of Indian life. It is not spontaneous disillu- 
sionment of the heart but a doctrinal construction intensely experienced, 
and accepted, with the passage of time, as direct evidence. 

The twofold theme of metaphysical liberation and servitude thus 
forms a closely ordered whole: there is no recognition of the deceptive 
nature of life except on the basis of glory—barely glimpsed—of the 
spiritual experience. And the freedom of the mind, although eternal in 
itself, is won for the enslaved soul as a state from which there is no 
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return, from which there is no relapse into the torrent of rebirths and 
re-demises. Since philosophy centers in pure and sovereign experience, 
and inasmuch as the latter is identical with the definitive state of free- 
dom which blissfully seals a destiny, Indian philosophy necessarily 
appears as a wisdom of salvation. 

In the perspectives of Christianity, salvation is a gift exclusively con- 
ferred by means of grace and the supernatural; human wisdom, learn- 
ing, and virtue can play but a preparatory or auxiliary role in seeking 
and obtaining it. It follows from this that, wherever Christianity has 
left its imprint, philosophers, save for very few exceptions, do not be- 
lieve themselves capable of suggesting a doctrine of salvation. Their 
discretion and reserve in this domain are therefore not to be explained 
fundamentally in terms of a speculative or aesthetic indifference to the 
practical search for God. They regard themselves solely as the disinter- 
ested guardians of the purity and authenticity of primordial intellectual 
certitudes and of rational discourse. 

Yet it is quite true that the history of modern Western philosophy is 
marked by breaks that stand in vivid contrast to the skilfully main- 
tained continuities of Indian traditionalism. The advent of existentialist 
philosophies has precipitated a crisis over the very notion of wisdom, to 
say nothing of the idea of salvation. In actuality, whoever uses the term 
“wisdom” has in mind, among other characteristics, a regulative knowl- 
edge contained within a synthesis of universal intent. But our new 
philosophies, although not rejecting the need for a coherent and com- 
municable discourse, profess above all to be an invention of values that 
is original, authentic, exact, and extremely lucid, yet bursting with a 
unique freedom that no norm can measure in a priori fashion. Here, 
everything is oriented more toward innovation than toward the eternal; 
this, at least, is true of atheist existentialism. Etymology notwithstand- 
ing, philosophy is no longer a quest for wisdom but merely a quest; in 
no sense is it consummated wisdom. 

On the other hand, according to the Indians, accomplished sages, “re- 
deemed beings,” exist, so to speak, in every generation. They are few in 
number, to be sure, and the way for them was prepared by a long and 
gradual evolution extending over eons. However, they have arrived at 
their final destination. At this very highest level, wisdom for the sage 
is but pure spontaneity; it ceases to retain anything that savors of a rule 
which compels. But for imperfect mortals, wisdom is regulation and 
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norm as regards both knowledge and action. The sage is the living and 
eternal law. 

We greatly fear that our own wisdom is very far from complete. We 
beg the reader to excuse these overly allusive and hesitant reflections. 
We have attempted, in regard to several chosen aspects, to reveal the 
inner mainsprings of Indian philosophy. Our method has been either 
direct analysis or comparison with other philosophies. 

With the aid of an inevitable oversimplification, and employing very 
broad expressions like the “philosophy of India” or “Indian thought,” 
we have for the most part focused on the Vedantic philosophy of Sana- 
kara, where for a long time India herself has desired to rediscover her 
authentic likeness. By proceeding in this fashion, however, it is clear 
that we were compelled to sacrifice many shadings and comparisons 
that are a part of the most legitimate patrimony of India. 

In closing, we should like to thank Satchidananda Murty. Our article 
has derived constant help from the wealth of his suggestions; time and 
again our path and his cross and recross, even if it is not alwavs 
apparent. 
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Marcel Brion 


ABSTRACT ART: ITS ORIGIN, 


NATURE, AND SIGNIFICANCE 


To define abstract art, which occupies such an important place in con- 
temporary aesthetics, merely as a plastic mode of expression that makes 
no attempt to seek its own forms among those already existing in real- 
ity is to give a very inadequate notion of it. The term “non-figurative 
art,” which is sometimes used to describe it, arbitrarily restricts its range 
by stressing as peculiar to it this elementary fact alone and by character- 
izing abstract art solely as a controversial or even as a revolutionary art, 
as opposed to traditional aesthetics, which is itself figurative. Abstract 
art at times has also been called “concrete” or “non-objective” art. All 
these definitions have as little validity in themselves as those that are 
made use of in the history of art and are acceptable only at their “face 
value,” to use the monetary term, because they have no absolute value 
but merely a conventional one based on the principle of exchange 
(Baroque, Gothic, Rococo, Cubist). However, they are not to be 
ignored, since they do express the state of uncertainty, uneasiness, and 
indecision that afflicts most amateurs and even historians of art in 
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regard to abstract art. At the same time, these definitions also indicate 
an awareness that we are dealing with a very important and complex 
phenomenon, enriched by extensive projections into the domain of 
social psychology, sociology, and probably even metaphysics. 

Usually the contrast between figurative and non-figurative art is 
resolved in an oversimplified and unsatisfactory way by stressing the 
nature of the forms reproduced by the painter or sculptor. This is such 
a common point of view, even among artists, that some of them refuse 
to consider as abstract those works in which a trace of the natural form 
subsists, in which there is even an allusion to a reality prior to that of 
the initial and absolute reality of artistic creation. Others even claim 
that any emotion that might be awakened by nature should be elimi- 
nated; this is in contradiction to Kandinsky’s famous remark: “I love 
nature even more since I have stopped painting it.” 

It seems, then, that the artist’s relationship to external reality—or, let 
us say, to nature—undergoes a radical change from the moment that he 
begins to paint abstractly. The determining characteristic of the ab- 
stract would therefore be that ex nihilo creativity which owes nothing 
to objective reality and which, as regards both forms and emotions, is 
totally detached from any relationship with nature. If one accepted this 
point of view, which is that of the strict, non-figurative school (the 
most abstract), a painter would produce strictly non-natural forms; he 
would use geometrical figures, for example, contenting himself with 
two-dimensional space, a plane surface, and rejecting any spatial il- 
lusionism or even any allusion at all to a third dimension. The cham- 
pions of rigid abstraction seem to extol an art that is as little sensuous 
and as much intellectual as possible. 

Few terms in the vocabulary of the history of art lend themselves so 
much to confusion and equivocation as the word “abstract.” This is 
because no valid definition of it actually exists and, even more so, be- 
cause there is no agreement about the nature of the works to which 
one can apply the term. It always takes a little while to fix, state, and 
apply the terms of the language of aesthetics. Even today we are not 
sure that there is agreement about the meaning of the word “Baroque” 
or about the existence of “Rococo” of and by itself—whether it may 
be something autonomous rather than just a “phase” of the Baroque. 
Would the other classifications that are employed to characterize ab- 
stract art be more valid? Certainly not. All art is concrete; every work 
of art, even a naturalist one, results from a certain labor of abstraction. 
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Hence an artist who ceases to reproduce landscapes, people, still-lifes, 
or “figures” does not become an abstract painter merely because of this. 
For abstract art has always existed, either in the absolute sense in the 
form of rigidly non-figurative representation; or partially and relative- 
ly in pictures whose purpose is not the reproduction of the forms of 
nature but where, nevertheless, these are utilized; or, finally, in the 
kind of distortion produced even in figurative art by the selection of 
figures, by the way they are arranged and freely handled. One might 
say that any form of art that is not conventionally photographic is ab- 
tract to a certain degree. Even in naturalist painting the abstract artist 
separates, isolates from nature, the forms that he wants to produce in 
his picture according to a concept that already is intellectual. 

The best way to determine the characteristics of abstract art morpho- 
logically and spiritually is to study the different processes that have 
led to non-figuration either among contemporary artists, where we 
discover highly instructive evidence, or in the representational forms of 
the past, the interpretation of which is not yet certain. I have in mind 
the Elamite pottery of the third and second millenniums, for example, 
and of the second-degree abstraction which it attests. Indeed, any at- 
tempt at stylization, at schematization, whether it be for religious 
motives and magical purposes (archaic civilizations, the art of “nature’s 
peoples”) or for aesthetic ends, as, for example, in purism, must be 
regarded as a tendency toward abstraction or at least toward a certain 
quality of the abstract. The case of Cubism is extremely equivocal in 
this respect; but one cannot deny that, although it is not abstract art, 
it accustomed the spectator not to expect, necessarily, a reproduction 
that conformed to a reality with which he was already familiar. 

Wilhelm Worringer’s famous book, Abstraktion und Einfiihlung 
(Munich: Piper, 1921), the publication of which coincided exactly 
with the initial appearance of abstract works at the beginning of this 
century, suggests an antinomy which we cannot accept as readily today 
as we would have done fifty years ago. Nevertheless, Worringer per- 
formed a service by clarifying a certain notion of abstraction; he con- 
trasted it with the idea of Einfihlung—a word that has no satisfactory 
equivalent in French. Perhaps this explains why his book has never 
been translated into French, although it was so important at the time 
and, in many essential respects, continues to be so even today. Einfih- 
lung, which the English translated as “empathy,” supposedly was the 
basis of plastic realism, while abstraction made the claim that it was 
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composed of entirely invented forms, or at least of figures of nature so 
thoroughly belabored that they became unrecognizable. One of Wor- 
ringer’s dominant ideas, while not absolutely accurate, nevertheless 
contains a large measure of truth; and, like all rules, it is also valuable 
because of its exceptions. This idea consists in locating the art of em- 
pathy, or realism, in southern countries (Worringer was thinking 
mainly of art derived from Greek civilizations) and in placing abstract 
art in northern countries. 

This geographical definition, like all the others, should be viewed 
with caution. But it is obvious that, in studying the constant factors 
in Nordic art (Germanic, Scandinavian), one does not encounter those 
elements of harmonious union with nature that we find in Mediter- 
ranean art; on the contrary, we see a state of pathetic antagonism that 
reveals dramatic external and internal conflicts. This is as true of 
Viking sculpture as it is of the aesthetics of the Irish scriptoria or of 
German twentieth-century Expressionism. And even if Italian Futurism 
may be regarded as one of the contemporary “sources” of today’s ab- 
stract art, nonetheless, the principal sources remain Mondrian’s Dutch 
Neo-plasticism, the “Blaue Reiter” of Kandinsky and Marc, Arp’s and 
Kurt Schwitters’ Dadaism, the Suprematism of the Pole Malevitch, the 
Constructivism of the Russians Pevsner, Tatlin, and Gabo, and the 
Abstractionism of the Czech Kupka. The fact that abstract art has be- 
come, within a few years, a generalized international language (yet 
differentiated, nonetheless, because this abstract vocabulary seems to 
have preserved, perhaps temporarily, a few racial characteristics in 
Japan, the United States, and South America) tends to reverse Wor- 
ringer’s theory. But the reasons for the tremendous diffusion, in Latin 
countries like Italy or in semi-Latin ones like France, of this abstraction, 
which Worringer believed to be typically Nordic, are extremely com- 
plex and variable and would in themselves require prolonged study. 
The diffusion and the regional distribution of aesthetic forms are often 
conditioned by factors that are not, properly speaking, artistic; thus 
trading in works of art—an excellent as well as a dangerous means of 
diffusion—does, at times, play an important role. 

In the current state of expansion of abstract art, Worringer’s theory, 
a half-century old and formulated at a time when such expansion 
could not have been foreseen, is valid solely as regards the knowledge 
and elucidation of the early examples of this art form. As the formal 
vocabulary becomes generalized and internationalized, the racial com- 
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ponents grow less and less isolated and persistent, to say nothing of 
the inevitable phenomenon of imitation, derivation, and influences. 

For, far from remaining a kind of accident, localized in time and 
space like Futurism, Fauvism, Cubism, Dadaism, Orphism, Purism, 
and appearing only for a moment—a major moment, I admit, but 
still a mere moment in the history of European painting and sculpture— 
contemporary abstract art (which is not to be confused with abstract 
art itself) is already a half-century old, and its fecundity is constantly 
increasing. At times even its most ardent champions are concerned 
about this because a good many painters seem to set themselves up in 
abstractionism as if it were a kind of “easy school.” Actually it is a 
very strict one, mainly because of its rigid requirements. Many artists 
are tempted by the “suspect” advantages that it offers in experimenta- 
tion, in improvisation more or less brilliantly executed, or by the pleas- 
ant decorative effects that can be derived from it. Contrary, however, 
to a widespread notion, abstract art is not a decorative art. It might 
even be said to be the opposite of decorative art—and we will see the 
reason for this shortly. Can Islamic art, which, in its religious tradi- 
tions, really is a pre-eminently abstract form, be considered “decora- 
tive”? It would be dangerous and arbitrary to proclaim a parallelism 
or an equivalence between Islamic art and contemporary Western ab- 
stract art. The extreme subjectivity that obtains in Western art, whose 
practitioners, without any prior datum, create in their entirety the 
forms in which they express their emotions, is alien to the Moslem 
artist. The latter, on the contrary, tends toward a complete objectivity 
in which any perception of individual emotion is obliterated in favor 
of absolute obedience to the pre-established laws of harmony. These 
laws are both spiritual and physiological, as satisfying to intelligence 
as to feeling—a feeling which, to a certain extent, is mystical as well 
as synesthetic. Not all the Moslem countries have been so rigidly docile 
to the dictates of non-figuration laid down in the Koran and confirmed 
and developed by tradition. Persia, for instance, has remained attached 
to an unorthodox figuration for complex reasons, impossible to set 
forth here. 

Although history and chronicles have preserved the names of famous 
Moslem artists (mainly “figurative” ones), the scrupulous objectivity of 
the “abstract” Moslems is conducive to anonymity; in the play of their 
fretwork, wherein they displayed an extraordinary virtuosity, it is im- 
possible to discover the presence of a “personal” genius. Much less 
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personal, too, is the work of Leonardo da Vinci—the “knots” of the 
Da Vincian pseudo-academy and the labyrinth of branches and ribbons 
of the Sala della Asse at Castelo Sforzesco, as well as “Saint Anne,” the 
“Gioconda,” or the “Virgin on the Rocks.” 

While Moslem geometricism is entirely objective and totally anony- 
mous, Piet Mondrian’s geometricism, on the contrary, always bears 
the imprint of an entirely individual genius, unique in the conception 
and execution of a work. The extreme simplicity of the plan of neo- 
plasticist compositions, their pronounced economy of form and color— 
straight vertical and horizontal lines dividing the surface into unequal 
rectangles, some of which are painted in an elementary color—might 
remind us of the objectivity of Moslem sketches if, in the execution 
itself, the relationship between the dimensions of lines and the areas 
they delimit, the inequality of lengths and widths, and, above all, the 
intense saturation in the substance of the impasto and of the color—a 
white, a red, a yellow—did not reveal the direct activity of an entirely 
individual genius, individualized in each of his works. To emphasize 
Mondrian’s geometricism in order to compare it with the pathetic 
dynamism of some other painter is to misjudge the intimate and es- 
sential value of the excitement, the tremulousness, the peril existing 
in these compositions that appear to be so “wise,” so “cold.” Although 
few observers are capable of perceiving the dramatic nature of Mon- 
drian’s painting, this is the quality, nonetheless, that constitutes its 
essential nobility, seriousness, and gifted oneness. 

It is understandable that an elevated conception of religious purity 
might have deemed presumptuous and even sacrilegious, as in the case 
of Islamic art, the desire to represent the non-representable, arbitrarily 
giving form to that which cannot have form, the transcendent. Every 
history of religious art illustrates these successive and opposing waves 
that flow from naturalism to irreality, from the familiar anecdote to 
abstraction. It is only right that non-figurative painting should find a 
place in contemporary religious art. The main reason is that all forms 
representing sacred episodes in the Christian repertory of both Testa- 
ments as well as in the lives of the saints have been used and exhausted, 
and it is hard to envisage how they could be revivified today. A painter 
of religious pictures is therefore led to repeat what has alrtady been 
done and re-done—the hieraticism of Byzantium, the pious intimacy of 
the Middle Ages, the dramatic realism of the Baroque, and even Von 
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Unde’s curious experiment in clothing evangelical characters in the 
style of the 1900's. 

A form can be renewed solely by the feeling with which it is imbued. 
The great plastic currents of the first half of this century—Cubism, 
Fauvism,! Futurism,—could not be factors in the revivification of re- 
ligious art precisely because they were devoid of this feeling. On the 
other hand, abstract art emerges as a pre-eminently religious art because 
it expresses a pure state of sentiment devoid of the intervention of 
figures which often distort this sentiment by the very manner in which 
they portray it. Extreme and absolute trends like Byzantine Iconoclasm 
and the Reformation are explicable because of their manifest hostility 
to the idea of giving corporeal reality to spiritual situations. Any figure, 
even though it expresses emotion, at the same time limits and, to a great 
extent, depreciates it. The contemplative state transcends form and 
representation. With the exception of Saint Jean de la Croix’s extraordi- 
nary “Christ plongeant,” no evidence of mystical vision could be repro- 
duced by a religious painter. This would be so even if he were endowed 
with the technique and talent required to make possible a sharing of the 
vision by someone not privileged to experience it directly. 

It is no less true that a religious emotion can be expressed with the 
help of certain visible forms just as it can with the aid of auditory ones. 
And, to a great measure, the abstract painter employs the same emo- 
tional means as the musician in order to create, in his audience, that 
state of communion with the sacred that has no need for figures or 
anecdotes. A feeling for the sacred will be all the more intense and 
satisfying because the passage from the artist’s creative emotion to the 
consequent emotion of the spectator will be quicker and more direct. In 
a series of lithographs, Manessier portrayed—I use the word for want 
of a better one—scenes of the Passion in such a way that no object 
could remind the viewer of a person or a gesture. And in spite of this, 
or because of it, the pathos of each scene is manifest, certain, and un- 
equivocal for anyone who views these compositions in the same spirit- 
ual state of mind he would be in when listening to a Passion by Schiitz 
or Bach or to a liturgy by Messiaen. 

This very characteristic phenomenon of religious abstract art should 
be reassuring to all those who fear that abstract art in general is be- 
coming dehumanized. This apprehension stems from the fact that ab- 


1. Rouault was a great religious painter in spite of Fauvism, not because of it. 
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stract art no longer portrays the human figure and its concomitants— 
landscapes, still-lifes—those things that suggest man’s presence, his life. 
People are also concerned that, since it addresses itself only to the intel- 
lect, it is purely cerebral. Thus in France the term “abstract” is almost 
immediately associated with the word “intellectual,” as if it were neces- 
sarily a synonym. There is a doubt that non-figurative painting can 
appeal to the senses, to feeling or emotion, as effectively as figurative 
art. The enemies of abstract art accuse it of addressing itself exclusively 
to a small group of initiates, a kind of intellectual elite. For this reason 
they question its vitality, its capacity for renewal and growth. Perhaps 
they are right in the sense that only those artists whose paintings convey 
a truly human message, whose work possesses, as a point of departure 
and’ foundation, a profound and ardent internal life, can break away 
from the decorative and the gratuitous play of “formlessness.” 

The early twentieth-century writings of the masters of abstract art: 
Malevitch’s Le Monde, sans objets, Kandinsky’s Spirituel dans Vart, 
Klee’s La Conférence d’léna and his notebooks, Franz Marc’s letters, 
Theo van Doesburg’s Les Eléments fondamentaux d’un nouvel art 
formel, and Mondrian’s Le Principe général d'un équilibre formel—to 
mention only the most typical—unquestionably constitute major evi- 
dence concerning knowledge of the artist’s internal life and the spiritual 
principles that direct his creativity. Very rare, on the other hand, are 
the writings of figurative painters of the same period, writings that 
formulate similar spiritual requirements and reflect the profound 
movements of an internal life which, more than any other, is concerned 
with great human problems. Art is not necessarily human because it 
portrays a nude woman on a couch, a table set for dinner, or a suburban 
street. It is actually far more so when, rejecting the traditional concom- 
itants and utilizing only forms and colors, it awakens human emotions 
that are not necessarily associated with this or that picturesque anecdote. 
An abstract painting must be pregnant with feeling; it must reach a 
peak of emotional intensity in order to elicit a corresponding emotion 
in the spectator. The latter’s emotion is not necessarily of either the 
same nature or degree as that of the artist. What matters most is that 
the emotional shock occurs; that the spectator, in his personal inter- 
pretation of the work, draws more or less away from the feeling the 
artist experienced when painting is in itself not enormously important. 
Indeed, everyone interprets what he sees or hears in terms of his own 
personality. A Madonna by Botticelli or Titian might evoke secular 
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delight in a sensualist, while a religious man would sense only the 
pious sentiment. Yet both men see the same painting. The public’s 
reaction to a figurative painting is infinitely varied. To verify this, one 
has but to listen to the exclamations and comments of museum-goers: 
in a Chardin still-life one person would see only its architectural struc- 
ture, while for another it would have exclusively tactile, olfactory, or 
gustatory sensory associations. 

I admit that the latitude for interpretation which exists in figurative 
painting is even more pronouncedly present in non-figurative painting 
where the spectator’s response is no longer guided by the evidence of 
objects. It would be no exaggeration to say that an abstract painting 
furthers and even seeks this personal interpretation on the part of the 
spectator; for, while the picture is determined plastically because colors 
and forms are combined in such an inevitable order that no possibility 
of doing it differently exists, yet the painting is not necessarily associ- 
ated with a given effective determinant. The fact that these forms have 
just been created out of an absolute and not drawn from painful ex- 
perience or memory endows them with a greater and more varied 
emotional effectiveness than those objects which constitute the store of 
wares that figurative painters possess. No matter how sharp or precise 
the methodological determination of the forms might have been, a 
certain spiritual indecision at times subsists in the artist’s sensitivity. 
Very rarely, if ever, does he bluntly tell you: “I wanted to express this.” 

A figurative painting is a plastic accomplishment which, to a certain 
extent, depends upon the elements of the composition which have been 
selected beforehand. An abstract picture is the reflection of a state of 
mind of which the artist himself is more or less clearly aware and in 
which the unconscious is all the more active. I believe that Novalis’s 
famous remark about a poem applies completely to this kind of ab- 
stract painting: it “must be conceived wholly in the unconscious and 
executed entirely in the conscious.” The merit of the abstract painting 
by virtue of its being the direct outpouring of a moment in the inner 
life of the artist, without any utilization of predetermined forms, con- 
fers upon it the value of a message and a testimony considerably more 
important than that of a figurative painting whose meaning we can 
immediately and unerringly assess. Thus in abstract art the content 
and the means of expression, although they can be dissociated else- 
where, are closely interwoven and harmonized to the point of perfect 
homogeneity. 
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The question of the “subject” no longer arises. Since the days of 
Impressionism, it had given rise to a reaction greatly emphasized by 
the last important figurative movements at the beginning of this cen- 
tury—Fauvism, Futurism, and Cubism. These movements, rejecting 
the obligation of “having to express” something, held that a painting 
was a pure plastic fact, an absolutely autonomous pictorial phenomenon. 
The liberties that were taken with a prior reality that could still be the 
subject or the point of departure of a painting demonstrated that one 
could dispense with it. However, although these movements ventured 
to interpret this reality in unheard-of ways, they did not have the su- 
preme courage to abolish it entirely. Nor did they go back to the inner 
world of the painter in order to discover in it the painting’s prefigure, 
contemplated by a glance within and then planned in perfect harmony 
with the initial design, in terms of objective non-reality as pure inven- 
tion; all the elements of the picture would then seem to be a spontane- 
ous, unique phenomenon, without any precedent. 

Abstract art has not become the great and powerful impetus for an 
unequaled aesthetic revival merely because it refuses to portray already 
existing objects but rather because the emotional datum, viewed as a 
plastic factor, is all that matters to it. The figurative painter frequently 
had difficulty harmonizing his inner emotion with the realistic forms in 
which paradoxically—for now we realize how very paradoxical is what 
traditionally seemed normal and even necessary—he was obliged to 
portray them. Here resides the source of the conflict among all the 
great emotional artists, whether they be Rembrandts or Van Goghs. 
From Isenheim to Colmar, Christ resurrected, his face dissolved in light 
until it ceases to be form and is transformed into pure radiance, master- 
fully illustrates this transition from a material to a spiritual condition. 
Mathias Griinewald, who, of course, could not think in terms of ab- 
stract painting, took the first step on the road whose terminus Manessier 
was to reach. 

Abstract art, in order to liberate the inner life from the constraints 
and limitations imposed by the preconceived images of figurative paint- 
ing, and not merely because it regarded as exhausted all possibilities of 
renewing the figurative means of expression—and Cubism is the last 
of these rather than the beginning of another movement—has accom- 
plished the divorce from the representation of nature. I say “representa- 
tion” rather than “nature” because the latter greatly inspired such 
painters as Tal Coat, Bazaine, Winter, Ubac, and Estéve. But it in- 
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spired them as an element of terror, as a cosmic emotion, not as a 
fragmentary aspect of the universe, carved from the world and trans- 
planted in a painting. Because they paint the earth’s soul, the soul of 
the elements, rather than fortuitous aspects, abstract painters achieve a 
conception of universal reality, a communion with the plenitude of 
matter itself. To localize this or that landscape is to create an obstacle 
to this endeavor, just as to portray the human body, the fact, is to 
hinder the intimate and total apprehension of the inner man. 

Therefore abstract art, in its essential trends, is neither a revolution 
nor a reaction against an existing state of affairs, as was Cubism or 
Fauvism. It is a departure, all moorings cut, all bridges burned, toward 
an entirely new reality, toward a mode of representation that had no 
precedent during some two thousand years in the history of Western 
painting—a departure toward a new conception of the artistic fact as 
such. It is interesting to note that the “fathers” of contemporary ab- 
stract art followed this road independently and almost simultaneously, 
on their own initiative and without being swept along by one another; 
each one went his own way, imbued with his personal philosophy, 
aesthetics, and technique. This was around 1910; these men were ani- 
mated by varying concepts, but all were equally convinced of the need 
to create a non-figurative art, one that would portray only the inner 
world. Kandinsky, Malevitch, Delaunay, Mondrian, Kupka, Klee, 
Pevsner, Gabo, and van Doesburg explored this new continent and 
revealed its unsuspected resources. 

Their paintings are their most important testimony, but they have 
also left writings in which the vicissitudes of their aesthetic experience 
are recounted. These contribute invaluable insights into the creative 
process. All of them express a dissatisfaction at being obliged to employ 
old, outmoded means that hinder their desire to depict the inner world. 
They all aspire toward liberation from these means. Contrary to a 
widespread notion, their aim was not at all to create a new aesthetics, 
a new ism that would be added to already existing ones; they were far 
less concerned with aesthetics than their predecessors. Rather, they were 
imbued with a kind of messianism, a “Johannism.” This stands out 
sharply in Le Monde sans objets and in Du Spirituel dans Vart. Ac- 
cording to these writings, art was to be the vehicle for a great philo- 
sophical message. 

This, too, is one reason why it seems obvious that abstract art is not, 
as its blind detractors hoped, a mere “moment” in the history of art— 
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like one of those moments in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
when painting was revivified. Rather, it was a radical change in man’s 
relationship to things, in the relationship of the internal and external 
world. Never before had so many means of expression, so rich and 
varied, been made available to the painter.? Never had such freedom 
been proffered, requiring, in return, that necessary discipline which 
confers upon freedom its ethical and aesthetic value. Everything can 
now be expressed in any manner: we might sum up thus the unlimited 
field of possibilities opened up to the abstract painter. The layman 
might even believe, in his unawareness of the imperatives of any art, 
that it is not necessary to know how to paint in order to execute this 
or that painting. Indeed, in museums one constantly hears the bombas- 
tic and ignorant remark: “I could do it just as well.” This is how the 
philistine, ill at ease and indignant, manifests his hostility and his sus- 
picions about an art where he does not have the usual guideposts for 
appreciation. 

The resemblance between the thing painted and the initial model, 
even viewed in terms of a concept broader than the notion of photo- 
graphic resemblance, and regarded as an element of value, does not 
exist in the case of an unprecedented? painting that forces the spectator 
to make a tremendous effort to identify himself with the work of art. 
Confronted with abstract paintings, the viewer is literally bewildered 
because he cannot relate them to anything he knew previously; he 
recognizes nothing in them. 

To educate the public, to make a real experiment in non-figurative 
painting acceptable, is a slow and difficult process. The highly individ- 
ual, subjective nature of the painting establishes a distance between the 
creator of the painting and the man who contemplates it that is difficult 
to traverse. This distance causes considerable misunderstanding which 
leads the spectator to declare, in good faith, that the “hermeticism” of 
abstraction is impenetrable. Thus he shuns the real effort he should 
make in order to establish an identity between himself and the picture 
—not an effort of comprehension, or of intellectual identity, as is mis- 


2. A long and complete account of abstract sculpture would require a special study. 


3. Precedents exist today, in the sense that the most famous abstract painters are often 
imitated because of the success of their works. Thus, “schools” for their followers have 
already been established. These imitators take the line of least resistance and the road to 
material success which, chimerically, they consider an assured one for the sole reason that 
they are copying an “expensive painter.” 
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takenly believed, but one of emotional communion and spiritual iden- 
tification. 

It was probably inevitable that such a profound metamorphosis of the 
very notion of form would lead to an extreme position—the temptation 
to reject form itself. From this temptation arose that extreme point in 
abstract aesthetics called “formless painting.” This term is inaccurate 
because the concept of form is quite broad; even painters who use the 
“spot” technique end by employing forms, whether they want to or not. 
The revolutionary nature of non-figuration could lead to the extreme 
position that stigmatizes form as being a regulating element of emotion. 
As a consequence, the absolute freedom of this form, which, paradoxi- 
cally, claims the right to be formless, is thwarted. 

Here we come upon something far more serious than a confusion 
arising from semantic vagueness and the inexact connotations of the 
words “formed” and “formless.” The misuse of this notion of freedom 
is not complete unless it includes the free choice of nothingness; in 
terms of the latter, these changes in form from the figurative to the 
non-figurative must inevitably culminate in formlessness. Curiously 
enough, the extremists in abstract art are in agreement with their oppo- 
nents on this point. The latter locate formlessness at the point where 
form begins to abandon figure. How and to what extent can we estab- 
lish—other than by manifestoes and doctrinaire writings—the boundary 
between formal and formless abstract art? 

I have said that any artistic creation produces a form, whatever it 
happens to be. The term “formless” would therefore represent one of 
the many and dangerous aberrations which the language of the critics 
and historians of art readily multiplies. In order to solve this major 
problem—the nature and significance of form*—there would first have 
to be agreement about the importance attributed to the word itself. 
Since, as yet, we have no history of form or forms, we will have to be 
satisfied with the entirely relative value that applies to a given situation. 
It is less‘important to perceive why works belong to the domain of 
either the formed or the formless than to study what aesthetic concep- 
tion lies at the root of the desire to paint the formless as proclaimed by 
certain artists. 

For such artists, to go to the end of the non-figurative experiment 
would mean to liberate themselves from both figure and form. It is 


4. This would require a “morphology of morphology” upon which, primordially, the 
entire history of valid art should be based. 
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true that one might attempt to discover an already present desire for 
formlessness in Malevitch’s Suprematism; he hoped to find some way 
to eradicate all obstacles to thought. But, although he rejected color in 
his ambition to paint white on white,” he never did reject form. His 
paintings consisted of geometric figures that are incontrovertibly the 
most severe and inclosed forms. Casimir Malevitch knew that, when 
the mind is truly free, no form can inclose or constrain it: the mind 
roams wherever it chooses. In a painting like his “White on White” in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York City, the outlines of form 
become pure suggestion, almost indecipherable; their ultimate function 
is to prevent the mind from dissolving and becoming destroyed in the 
void. Here, form is an obstacle to nothingness. 

The attitude of today’s painters of “formlessness” can be contrasted 
with that of the “father” of abstract art, Malevitch (1878-1935), in that 
it rejects the very principle of construction which remains dominant for 
the creator of Suprematism. Seeking to be “explosive,” in accordance 
with a tradition that can be traced back to Expressionism, and pushing 
to the extreme the aesthetics of its masters, Munch and Van Gogh, this 
mode of procedure rejects, naturally, the controls of intelligence and 
reason. It wishes itself to be pure instinct. The bursting-forth of emo- 
tion, its crude projection on a canvas—at any rate, a theoretical “crude- 
ness” because it is often knowingly effected—in a gush of unco-ordi- 
nated spots proclaim that the picture is no longer merely a freely com- 
posed and autonomous being, as is true in the case of formal abstract 
painting, but also that each element of the painting, each stroke, each 
speckle, is, in itself, an independent whole. According to the intention 
expressed by the painters of formlessness, the cohesiveness of the paint- 
ing’s elements, their connection, their relationships, are but outmoded 
and tyrannical imperatives from which one must free one’s self. A pic- 
ture is as unformulated as an outcry might be because, according to 
the followers of this aesthetics, everything that is not an outcry already 
constitutes a distortion of pure, initial emotion. 

Perhaps it might be helpful to say that the painter’s “artistic feeling” 
—whatever meaning one attributes to this phrase—controls and directs 
his emotion despite the power and immediacy of the latter. It does so 


5. A Suprematist composition, probably dating from 1918 and belonging to the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. The slope of the smaller square contained in the larger one 
represents a determination for motion which, in Malevitch, is always the manifestation 
of the mind. 
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to the detriment of pure instinct’s intransigence; thus, of course, form- 
lessness is not constructed in the same way as formal art, but neverthe- 
less it is constructed. This is perhaps the moment to recall that the 
Dadaist movement, which offered a negative doctrine in 1917, and 
which should have culminated in failure, nonetheless promoted works 
of art. Some of these constitute very important landmarks in the con- 
temporary history of art. The negation to which Dadaist artists aspired 
assumed, in the perspective of time, the value of a true asceticism, in 
the sense that it implies the sacrifice of what is supposed to be art. 
Some, however, would call this a denial of art. Anxious to be a tabula 
rasa, Dadaism imposed a cult of the absurd, abandoning aesthetics and 
traditional forms. But this asceticism mainly benefited the artists for 
whom Dadaism cleared the way rather than the faddists. As to abstract 
art, Dadaism demonstrated that one could validly dispense with figura- 
tive forms and create a “fresh beauty” based essentially on the impor- 
tance of surprise and the stimulation caused by the shock and indigna- 
tion which these manifestations evoked in the public. The effectiveness 
of shock, preferably of an unpleasant kind, was the mainspring of this 
Dadaist anti-aestheticism which, in spite of itself, became in turn an 
aesthetics. 

But the beginnings of Dadaism go back only to 1917, whereas the 
first abstract paintings® date from around 1910. This makes it impos- 
sible to regard Dadaism as one of the sources of abstract art. However, 
like Cubism and Futurism, it did confirm the legitimacy of breaking 
away from the figurative form and likewise emphasized the value of 
the non-figurative. We must also stress the fact that the first abstract 
painters of 1910 did not dream of justifying their rejection of the figura- 
tive by making use of historical precedents. In this their movement is 
entirely novel. They did not investigate past periods or areas of civiliza- 
tion, where the art of abstraction had been cultivated merely in order to 
proclaim their findings. Extremely daring, they were the explorers of 
an unknown world, the great adventurers in an aesthetic experiment 
that no one before them had attempted. They had the fixed determina- 
tion to go on to the end. But to the end of what? 

For each of the “fathers” of contemporary abstract art, the end (which 
could also mean the goal, but not always, since many ventured along 
this road without knowing where they were going) must have repre- 
sented something different, depending upon the artist’s temperament 


6. I mean those of our contemporary period. 
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and character, the quality of his inspiration, and the depth of his as- 
pirations. At the core of Suprematism there was a religious mysticism; 
a social mysticism at the point of arrival of Neo-plasticism; and one 
encountered in Franz Marc a mysticism of cosmic communion that 
is naively, if not formally, abstract. To look upon art no longer as a 
means of portrayal but as the vehicle for an increasingly deeper plunge 
into the secret core of things, as a magical achievement—in the strong- 
est sense of the term—was for Klee an opportunity to transcend the 
figure, to transfer it from the level of representation to that of the hiero- 
glyphic, of the key word. Metamorphoses are organized around form, 
created out of form itself; and crystallizing around form are the forces 
of surrounding space: the efflorescence of a universe of colors and mo- 
tion in which the memory of natural objects is erased, Kandinsky’s 
plastic and spiritual imperative, instinct directing creative will. 

This explicit freedom was conquered and the postulate accepted 
that emotion would no longer require a reference to natural objects in 
order to communicate itself a priori or a posteriori. The consequence 
of this was that each artist would use this freedom as he saw fit, on the 
prior condition that his work would be controlled by the exigency of 
strictness. During the first decades of abstract painting, when severity 
was spontaneously acknowledged as the only means of achieving this 
revolution with order, there could be no question of formlessness. Had 
it not restricted itself in the beginning to manifestly severe structures 
(Mondrian) or hidden ones (Kandinsky), had it accepted the explo- 
sions of instinct, in all probability it would not have lasted longer or 
been any more effective than Futurism. Despite all the manifestoes and 
all the theories that it tried to formulate, Futurism constituted but a 
very brief moment in the history of art. On the other hand, abstraction 
in its present forms, with the rich past of the last fifty years, attempted 
major experiments, accomplished and realized them in works that are 
landmarks in the aesthetic history of that period. It is inaugurating “a 
beginning” because its modes of expression are practically unlimited. 
These modes themselves are but the tools of a creative conscience, for 
the last fifty years perpetually in a state of transformation and of becom- 
ing. Abstraction represents the evolution of this creative conscience, the 
awareness it possesses of its technical and spiritual possibilities; present 
and future, and, consequently, of its involvement in the perpetual inno- 
vation of all the modes of expression which, even more than aesthetics 
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itself, attest the considerable importance and the absolute value of non- 
figurative art in the historical continuum of the plastic style. 

We cannot enumerate today, when our present connects this fifty- 
year past with an unpredictable future, all the directions toward which 
the countless fan of abstract painting can open up. But, at the junction 
where the branches of the fan converge, we can assess the major aspects 
of the creative conscience and its most productive imperatives. First of 
all, there are the two opposing currents: one which constructs the work 
of art in accordance with intellectual patterns, and the other whose basis 
is passion. 

Intelligence demands the authority to organize a non-figurative uni- 
verse according to the precepts of logic, reason, and numbers, lest free- 
dom might become anarchy and the independence of form might force 
it to become formless. It demands such authority also in order to re- 
spond to the aspirations of a certain social functionalism. All art is both 
objective and subjective (no matter how rigidly objective it desires to 
be, it cannot help being subjective as well). But it stresses either one or 
the other of these two elements, depending upon its position in regard 
to sensation, emotion, imagination, and “ideas,” in the Platonic sense of 
the word. The painter can believe that the world is his “representation,” 
according to Schopenhauer’s precept, and therefore he can portray his 
inner world, the world of his emotions, his passions. On the other hand, 
he might attempt to discern the essential structures of the objective uni- 
verse, the ideal forms, by using his intelligence and his sensitivity. He 
could also give a plastic interpretation of it in which the creative self 
and the object-universe would overlay each other in transparency. In no 
instance, and this we must remember, can the dominance of the intel- 
lect entirely eradicate the factor of passion, of sensitivity, in a work of 
art. But it subordinates these to creative reason and to explicit logic. 

Constructivism and Neo-plasticism resist this tide of emotional poten- 
tialities which non-figuration encourages. For a long time abstract, con- 
structivist, geometric painters claimed the title “abstract” for themselves 
alone. For a long time, too, the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles accepted 
as new realities only the structural, to the exclusion of the emotional. In 
their opinion, to abstract is to draw as close as possible to ideas, by re- 
jecting any naturalist impression, any reference to what would not be 
ideal. They are the puritans of abstract art, the uncompromising votaries 
of pure form, of integral and honest objectivity. The formless begins, in 
their opinion, with non-intellectual, emotional form. 
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No artistic creation exists in which intelligence does not have its say, 
its eminent or modest role to play. For artists who construct their work 
according to patterns of passion, extreme subjectivity is the rule. It 
would even seem as if there could be no question of objectivity, since 
the object exists solely at the moment of creation and is realized only 
when the creation is finished. The question of discovering the essential 
forms that correspond to the structures of the universe is no longer 
what matters, but rather the problem of inventing, with passionate 
creative impetus, the artist’s emotional image of his inner self. What is 
required in this connection is complete identity between subject and 
object because it is the subject which, in and by means of the work of 
art, becomes the object. The subject expresses and contemplates itself 
within the framework of this expression. We are speaking of identity 
on an emotional, not an intellectual, level, because intelligence is rele- 
gated to a secondary role—that of participating in the organization of 
the elements created by emotion. From more or less rigidly structured 
form to the “formless,” from inclosed form to free form, all the possi- 
bilities in the use of modes of expression constitute a plastic vocabulary 
in which even the language of the Naturphilosophen of painting is not 
lacking: what Goethe called “the alphabet of the world’s spirit,” re- 
covered and acknowledged by means of emotion rather than intelli- 
gence—Novalis’ “great cipher writing.” This is no longer a neo-Pythag- 
oreanism inherited from the Renaissance, with its patrimony of the 
“golden section,” of “perfect proportions,” of mathematical “series” ac- 
cording to Fibonacci, but a visionary lucidity, a lyrical intuition, a 
poetic embrace of the cosmos, a prophet’s headlong plunge into the 
“soul of the world.” 

To renounce the forms of nature in order to possess more fully its 
soul is equivalent, aesthetically, to the kind of philosophical speculation 
that puts aside the phenomenon in order to comprehend the idea and 
to contemplate it in its absoluteness. Until the advent of abstract art, 
painting had to struggle against the opacity and weight of phenomena 
that yielded only superficial answers. It had to be content to convey 
those internal vibrations of nature it could perceive and remember in 
its landscapes, its still-lifes—the objects-phenomena from which the 
essential light sometimes shone despite the hard shell of nature. Con- 
tact with nature is more intense, more subjective as well, and freed 
from the superficially picturesque; it interprets organic pressures, veg- 
etable gestations, the invisible life of minerals, in the context of an in- 
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ternal experience, of an alchemy of emotion and passion.” This is a 
problem that traditional figurative painting would rarely encounter, so 
greatly was the artist’s attention seduced and held by accidents. In order 
to “know” the nature of a landscape, Cézanne felt that he had to have 
some intuition about its geological formation. Since he had no knowl- 
edge of mineralogy to guide him scientifically, the painter from Aix, by 
a kind of prophetic vision, reconstituted within himself the history of 
the metamorphoses of the Sainte Victoire Mountain. He did so in order 
to possess it, not for a mere moment but permanently, believing that 
the actual form was intelligible only if it were the sum of all the telluric 
adventures that assailed it in the course of the millenniums. And this 
dissolution of form by the light and vibrations of shifting movements, 
which preoccupied Cézanne during the latter part of his life, represents 
a very important step toward abstraction. The desire to go beyond 
form, to transcend the visible and to unite the invisible with the visible, 
became painting’s raison d’étre. 

When one understands that abstract painting makes for a closer com- 
munion (because less fortuitous) with nature, as well as a more direct, 
more “cosmic” expression of its strength and energies, of the currents 
that traverse, elaborate, and transform matter, the indignation of the 
naive seems comical. The latter do not admit that any school of paint- 
ing besides the figurative one is possible; and they accuse non-figurative 
painting precisely of “not taking nature into account at all.” The same 
detractors of today’s art complain that abstract painters “turn away 
from the human” because they no longer portray the external appear- 
ance of man. Actually, his passions, emotions, concerns, and discoveries 
manifest themselves to us directly in the painting—in their pure state, 
with all man’s free ardor and with the immediate sincerity of a con- 
fession. 

Figurative forms in a painting are what words are in space, in an 
operatic aria, or in a religious hymn: the elucidation of a message that 
music might not be able to transmit clearly. Left to itself, without a 
text, music permits each listener the freedom to allow his own emotions 
to awaken and to mingle with the feeling expressed by the music, even 

7. The German abstract painter Fritz Winter painted an entire series of gouaches in 1944 
in a very short time. They were executed in a state of cosmic communion, and they are 
very representative of those shoots, whose germinations, those torrents of matter in a state 
of fusion, those explosions of buds, those mysterious growths of crystals, which the Natur- 


philosophen as well as the pre-Socratics experienced. Significantly, Winter entitled this 
series of painting ““Triebkrafte der Erde.” 
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if they have no necessary relationship with the initial emotion of the 
composer. The interaction between a symphony or quartet and the 
man who listens to it is certainly entirely different in kind from that 
which occurs between a poem and the reader; the poetic emotion is 
always illuminated by the dialectics of imagery. The vocabulary of 
figurative painting is not (or is, intentionally, as in the case of the Sur- 
realists or painters of fantasy) susceptible of equivocation. It is in use 
everywhere, as a general currency. Each abstract painter, on the con- 
trary, creates his own personal vocabulary, which does not lend itself to 
translation because it has no accurate equivalents. The abstract painter’s 
solitude, his inability to make his work comprehensible to a spectator 
who does not feel it, does not actually experience it, is not synonymous 
with the isolation or the unpopularity of the artist who uses modes of 
expression that are too new or are unpredictable. Rather, he is like the 
explorer of a marvelous country who, in telling about his trip, speaks in 
the language of the country itself, a language that is entirely alien to 
people who have never been there. It is ined to understand why Rem- 
brandt’s contemporaries could not accept “Night Round,” why the 
Parisians of 1877 burst into laughter when they saw the Impressionists’ 
landscapes, or why the critics of his time considered Cézanne’s work 
s “the painting of a drunken night watchman.” 

On the other hand, the misconceptions and distrust of a large section 
of the public in regard to abstract painting are quite understandable, 
for this is not merely a matter of painting in a different way (as was 
true for Rembrandt, the Impressionists, and Cézanne) but rather of 
painting something different. This something different remains inac- 
cessible, naturally, to those who do not know how to perform the ex- 
periment of entering into a picture in the same way that one would 
“enter into” a Chinese landscape of the Sung Dynasty. This is why ab- 
stract painting never became popular,® even though the last fifty years 
have given us time to accustom our eyes as well as our feelings to it. 
Perhaps it never will become popular because it demands a move 
toward an act of effective and, in a way, creative participation on the 
part of the spectator, which the lazy habits of the eye, the heart, and 
the mind often paralyze. We look at a landscape by Ruysdael; we “take 


8. A great many critics, historians of art, and museum curators prove to be as*incapable 
of knowing what abstract art really is as the unlettered masses might be. At least the latter 
are not previously ruined or immobilized by some arbitrary and incorrect notion about 
“taste.”” 
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a walk” in a composition—mountains, rain, fog—by Tong Yuan, Kouo 
Hi, or Ma Yuan. To recognize nature in paintings where it is not por- 
trayed but is expressed by elemental energies is possible only for the 
man who can himself experience the upward thrust of rocks, the rum- 
blings of subterranean waters. 

Abstract art is not hermetic, as it is sometimes said to be. A hermetic 
text, like a coded language, is perfectly intelligible to anyone who has 
the key, the pony; the elucidation of a cryptogram is a labor of the in- 
tellect. In order for a novice of good will to penetrate into this myste- 
rious world of non-figurative painting, which cannot be explained or 
demonstrated, we would have to give him the advice that the wise 
Taoist, Tchouang-tseu, gave to his disciples: “Vomit up your intelli- 
gence.” Intelligence is not the best avenue of approach to any work of 
art, figurative or otherwise. So far as abstract art, or even the most con- 
structivist, objective, “strict” art, is concerned, intelligence does not 
lead to the true core of the painting. Actually, it leads nowhere unless 
emotion, the ability to experience a thing,” enlarges it, relays it at the 
very point beyond which it cannot go. A painting by Mondrian con- 
taining a minimum of geometric forms and pure colors is enchanting to 
the mind that discerns in it subtle relationships, prodigiously delicate 
structures; but its intimate vibrations, like those that are present in 
Malevitch’s “White on White,” can be perceived solely by one’s sensi- 
tivity. Therefore the man who does not approach this picture with 
sensitivity sees but the least important part of it. 

Each individual who approaches a picture re-creates it within him- 
self, in terms of his own personality and thanks to a sensitivity that is 
unique, since it is his own. This picture will therefore become as many 
different pictures as there are people who view it dynamically, while 
still remaining entirely itself. Thus in every picture-spectator relation- 
ship, a state of absolute uniqueness will be created because intelligence 
unifies experiences as much as sensitivity makes them varied. Therefore, 
Tchouang-tseu’s precept would have the following meaning: to ap- 
proach a work of art, do not take the common path (that of intelli- 
gence) but the one that is uniquely your own and along which you 
alone can travel—the only path where you will encounter the perfect 

9. To experience something is the faculty for erleben, for living with, or just living—a 
state. It is a total human experience, for which all of man’s faculties are equally active and 
equally necessary: a total apprehension of the object seen by the viewer. The object con- 


tinues to live within the spectator and acquires a new life, associating the personality of 
what is perceived with that of the perceiver, and thus creating a new personality each time. 
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conjunction between the self and the non-self. For the non-self needs 
the self in order to exist, and you yourself will not be complete unless 
you are identified, at that very moment and in front of that precise 
object, with the non-self; you will be completely fused with it as it will 
be fused with you. 

There is no need to fear an error of interpretation, because what mat- 
ters is to experience something, not to understand it. And, after all, it 
matters little that a spectator experience exactly the same emotion as 
the artist. If the union of the artist and the spectator, by means of a 
painting, is complete, so much the better. But what counts above all is 
the connection between the spectator and the painting; the latter in- 
evitably becomes transformed as it “penetrates” the spectator, just as he 
changes in receiving it. The wish to make the spectator participate was 
pushed to an extreme by certain artists;'? they purposely composed 
works (it is hard to call them paintings) whose elements are mobile; 
the owner of the painting can change the position of these elements by 
hand, according to his whim, his mood of the moment, or, if such be 
the case, his own faculty for artistic creativity. The extreme result of 
this method is that the painting ceases to be a unit, since it lends itself 
to practically unlimited transformations, and this would challenge its 
very existence as a work of art—unless, of course, one holds that the 
excellence of a work of art resides in its great capacity to become meta- 
morphosed by the spectator’s manipulation. This would be true, for 
example, of the capacity of a Calder “mobile” to become transformed 
or of the glance given by the inner eye which questions and reconstructs 
as it views that conjunction of forms and colors which a painting 
actually is—a new world, a unique world, open to whoever will risk 
the great adventure of communion. : 

The ultimate goal of a work of art is that the spectator should per- 
ceive it totally as such, such as it is by virtue of the genius of the artist. 
This goal also consists in the possibility it offers everyone to immerse 
himself in the work of art. The purpose of such immersion is not to 
add something to the painting but rather to add something to the spec- 
tator: to reveal to him that part of the unknown of which he became 
aware only because of this painting—a part which was within him in 
the first place but which he would not have perceived had it not been 
for the painting. The timidity that so many people manifest when con- 
fronted with an abstract painting stems from the fact that they sense 


10. Agam, for example. 
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the many metamorphoses it suggests to them and hestitate to run the 
risk of confronting them. This is far more often the deterrent than are 
ignorance, prejudice, or indifference. Doubtless men of the Stone Age 
took a long time to become accustomed to the pictures of animals which 
the witch painters portrayed in their sanctuaries. Perhaps the thousands 
of years which elaborated the plastic habits of present-day society have 
not yet completely prepared us to accept, unreservedly and unequivo- 
cally, the current forms of abstract art. 
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THE REGULATION OF 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


The relation between government and industry is a problem not of eco- 
nomics but of political economy. It is a problem of controlling and 
civilizing economic power in order that it may be used for the public 
good within the framework of democratic institutions. It is a problem 
of striking a delicate balance between individual freedom and central- 
ized control. It is a problem for which there is no monistic solution and 
which transcends the clichés of popular controversy between conserva- 
tives and liberals. 

As a pluralist, pragmatist, and federalist society, America does not 
speak with a single voice. Its policies are characterized by an ambiva- 
lence and dualism not unknown in other lands. As Lewis Galantiére 
has put it: “Just as every Frenchman may be said to be at one and the 
same time a child of monarchial authoritarianism (Richelieu, Louis 
XIV, Napoleon) and of Republican individualism (the Revolution of 
1789), so every American contains within him the seed of Hamiltonian 
mercantilism and the seed of Jeffersonian agrarianism with its distrust 
of the merchant. Americans have encouraged unbridled business enter- 
prise as Hamiltonians; they have been suspicious of it as Jeffersonians.” 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that the American economy exhibits a 
diverse organizational pattern. First, and most important, there is the 
free-enterprise segment, which is subject only to the general and nega- 
tive restraints of the antitrust laws. Second, there is the regulated seg- 
ment where a number of special government commissions impose de- 
tailed and continuing surveillance on particular industries and firms. 
Third, and least important, there is the segment where public corpora- 
tions coexist side by side with private companies in a framework of 
“institutional” competition. 

In this paper I propose to discuss each of these segments which to- 
gether make up America’s “mixed” economy. 


I, FREE ENTERPRISE AND THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


When Congress passed the Sherman Act of 1890, it created what was 
then—and what has remained to this day—a uniquely American insti- 
tution. Heralded as a Magna Carta of economic freedom, the Sherman 
Act sought to preserve competitive free enterprise by prohibiting 
monopoly and restraint of trade. The objective of the Act, according to 
Judge Learned Hand, was not to condone good trusts or to condemn 
bad trusts but to forbid a// trusts. The goal was an organization of 
industry in units small enough to compete effectively with one another.’ 

This antimonopoly legislation reflected a fear of concentrated eco- 
nomic power which is deeply rooted in American traditions—the tradi- 
tion of federalism, the separation of church and state, the system of 
governmental checks and balances. It expresses a sociopolitical philos- 
ophy which believes in the decentralization of power, a broad base for 
the class structure of society, and the economic freedom and opportunity 
for new men, new ideas, and new organizations to spearhead the forces 
of progress. This is not to be confused with other theories of free enter- 
prise or capitalism which impose curbs only on governmental powers 
without similar checks on excessive private power. 

America’s distrust of concentrated power, it should be noted, is not 
the product of dogmatic, doctrinaire, or rationalistic philosophizing but 
the result of sad historical experience. When Thomas Jefferson said that 
the government which governs least governs best, he had in mind the 
abuses of mercantilism—where government was a creator of private 
privilege, the promoter of monopoly, and the oppressor of individual 


1. Cf. United States v. Aluminum Co. of America, 148 F. 2d 416 (2d Cir., 1945). 
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liberty. Reading the lessons of history, he came to believe that only in a 
framework of decentralized power can the individual be politically and 
economically free. Jefferson thus became the symbol of the democratic 
American tradition which was carried on by Jackson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt. It is the same tradition which 
forms the philosophical base of America’s antitrust laws. 


Provisions and Enforcement 


The major provisions of the Sherman Act were brief and to the point. 
Section 1, dealing with collusion, stated: “Every contract, combination 
. .. OF conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations is hereby declared illegal.” As inter- 
preted by the courts, this section made it unlawful for businessmen to 
engage in such collusive action as agreements to exclude competitors by 
systematic resort to oppressive tactics and discriminatory policies—in 
short, any joint action by competitors to influence the market. Thus 
Section I was, in a sense, a response to Adam Smith’s warning that 
“people of the same trade seldom meet together even for merriment 
and diversion, but the conversation ends in a conspiracy against the 
public, or on some contrivance to raise prices.” 

Section 2 of the Sherman Act, dealing with monopolization, pro- 
vided: “Every person who shall monopolize or attempt to monopolize, 
or combine or conspire with any other person or persons to monopolize 
any part of the trade or commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and... 
punished.” This meant that businessmen were deprived of an important 
freedom—the freedom to monopolize. Section 2 made it unlawful for 
anyone to obtain a stranglehold on the market either by forcing rivals 
out of busness or by absorbing them. It forbade a single firm (or group 
of firms acting jointly) to gain a substantially exclusive domination of 
an industry or a market area. Positively stated, Section 2 attempted to 
encourage an industry structure in which there are enough independent 
competitors to assure bona fide and effective market rivalry. 

To summarize the judicial interpretation of these provisions over the 
last sixty years is no easy matter. This much, however, can be said with 
assurance: Section 1 has always been strictly enforced, and the courts 
have consistently condemned all sorts of price-fixing schemes. Price- 
fixing, as the Supreme Court has said, is illegal per se because it strikes 
at the central nervous system of the economy. It is no defense to argue 
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that the prices fixed are reasonable, that the conspirators have earned 
no more than normal profits, or that their intent has not been to exploit 
the consumer but only to prevent cutthroat competition. The reasonable 
price of today, said the Court, is the unreasonable price of tomorrow. 
Besides, in the absence of competition, it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine what a reasonable price is. (Note, for example, the difficulty en- 
countered by public utility commissions in computing a “fair return on 
a fair value.”) Finally, it is administratively impractical to maintain the 
constant and detailed surveillance of particular markets to assure that 
prices fixed by agreement are indeed reasonable.” 

Under Section 2 the courts have been far less consistent, and their in- 
terpretation of the law has tended to vacillate over the years. In the 
early cases the courts insisted on a literal construction of the statute. 
The Northern Securities Company, for example, which was a merger 
between two railroads linking Chicago with the West, was ordered to 
dissolve. Later, the courts adopted a so-called “rule of reason,” under 
which monopolies were illegal only if they used unfair or predatory 
practices. Even in the face of this interpretation, however, the great 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco trusts were broken up. Today, the 
courts seem to have returned to the original strict enforcement of the 
Act. The prevailing view is that the mere possession of monopoly 
power constitutes a violation—regardless of how the power is used. In 
short, there is no attempt to distinguish between good trusts and bad 
trusts. The existence, not the exercise, of monopoly power is the test of 
illegality. 

How effective the law has been cannot, of course, be stated with 
quantitative precision. Suffice it to say that the classic single-firm 
monopoly has disappeared from major American markets. There is 
more than a germ of truth in the quip (raillerie) that the ghost of 
Senator Sherman attends every board of directors meeting in the na- 
tion. Most of all, perhaps, the recurrent attempts to weaken and emas- 
culate the law are a tribute to its effectiveness—or at least to its value as 
a deterrent force. 


Criticism of the Antitrust Approach 


The recent criticism of the antitrust laws by some American scholars is 
2. Cf. United States v. Trenton Potteries Co., 273 U.S. 392 (1927); United States v. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 310 U.S. 150 (1940). 
3. Cf. United States vy. American Tobacco Co., 328 U.S. 781 (1946). 
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noteworthy. As a rule, these critics do not demand an outright repeal of 
the Sherman Act but rather a policy of more selective and restrained 
enforcement. Their main point is either that bigness and concentration 
are innocuous because the “right” people are in control or because con- 
centration in a particular industry is subject to effective checks and 
balances. Let us analyze these theories in some detail. 

The first, usually associated with the name of Adolph Berle, is based 
on the belief that the business leader of today is a far different type from 
the robber baron of yesteryear.* Berle argues that industrial statesman- 
ship, social responsibility, enlightened self-restraint, and progressive 
labor relations and customer relations have replaced the exploitative be- 
havior, the sharp-shooting competitive practices, and the “public-be- 
damned” attitude of a bygone age. In short, Berle maintains that the 
managers of giant corporate enterprise have demonstrated their capacity 
for exercising industrial stewardship. They are subject to self-imposed 
limitations. They have acquired a “corporate soul.” 

The second theory, following Schumpeter’s notion of “creative de- 
struction,” holds that the effectiveness of competition should be judged 
not in terms of market structure (i.e., the degree of concentration in 
particular industries) but rather by market results (i.e., performance in 
the public interest). Schumpeter suggests that we replace the classical 
concept of competition—competition among sellers within an industry 
—with the more dynamic concept of interindustry or technological 
competition. Technological development, he says, is the only genuine 
safeguard against any short-run monopoly position which may be 
established. Thus a monopoly in the glass-bottle industry will be de- 
stroyed through the introduction of the tin can; and the dominance of 
the tin can will, in turn, be undermined by the introduction of paper 
containers. The consumer need not rely, therefore, on the static com- 
petition between many small firms as protection against exploitation. 
In the long run, says Schumpeter, the consumer is better served by the 
technological competition among a few large firms which—through 
research and innovation—tend to destroy any position of market con- 
trol or dominance. 


4. Cf. A. A. Berle, The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1954). 


. 


5. Cf. J. A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942); E. S. Mason, “Current Status of the Monopoly Problem,” Harvard Law 
Review, 1949. 
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The third theory in defense of the status quo is the countervailing 
power (pouvoir compensateur) doctrine of Professor Galbraith.® Gal- 
braith concedes the pervasiveness of concentration and oligopoly but 
maintains that the dangers of exploitation are minimized by certain 
built-in safeguards in the American economy. According to Galbraith, 
the actual or real restraints on a firm’s market power are vested not in 
its competitors but in its customers and suppliers. These restraints are 
imposed not from the same side of the market (as under classical com- 
petition) but from the opposite side. Thus “le pouvoir économique 
privé est tenu en échec par le pouvoir compensateur de ceux qui y sont 
assujetis. Le premier engendre le second.” A monopoly on one side of 
the market offers an inducement to both suppliers and customers to 
develop the power with which they can defend themselves against 
exploitation. For example, concentration in the steel industry will 
stimulate concentration among the industry’s customers (automobile 
manufacturers) as well as among its suppliers (steelworkers). The 
result will be, says Galbraith, a balance of power within the economy— 
the creation of almost automatic checks and balances which require a 
minimum of interference or supervision. 

These theories are subject to several serious reservations. I would not 
deny, of course, that market power is subject to both external and in- 
ternal restraints. Monopoly is never omnipotent, and rarely is it as bad 
in practice as economic theory might have us suppose. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that neither Berle, Schumpeter, nor Galbraith comes to grips with 
the basic problem. As Professor Lewis has pointed out, “results” or 
“performance” alone do not throw light on the really significant ques- 
tion—namely, whether good results or good performance have been 
compelled by the system or whether they simply represent the dispen- 
sations of managements which happened for the moment to have been 
benevolent or “smart.”? Clearly, the mere absence of identifiable ex- 
tortion or restriction is no proof that monopoly is under effective con- 
trol. If we are to consider the discipline of the market effective or work- 
able or even acceptable—in any significant, lasting sense—the market 
must not only permit but also compel the results we want by the neces- 
sary and continuing operation of its processes. Satisfactory results which 


6. Cf. J. K. Galbraith, American Capitalism (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952). 


7. Cf. B. W. Lewis, “The Antitrust Laws: A Symposium,” American Economic Review, 
1949. 
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happen but which, equally, might not have happened are not good evi- 
dence of the successful working of an economic system. The process by 
which results are achieved and assured, says Professor Lewis, is the very 
essence of an economic system. And one mark of a desirable economic 
system is its ability systematically ‘and predictably to compel economic 
decisions and results which are in the public interest. 

It is not enough, therefore, to say that monopoly is subject to limiting 
market forces. Such forces are, to some extent, ubiquitous. They exist 
in a socialist state where the steel monopoly is a check on the aluminum 
monopoly, and where the trades-union congress offsets the power of the 
central industry planning board. They are present, in some degree, in 
a fascist corporate state as well as in a sovietized society. However, the 
mere presence of these forces and their operation in a general way do 
not transmute monopoly into an instrument for the public good. They 
do not prevent the emergence—or assure the neutralization and 
eventual destruction—of economic power concentrates. Nor is the 
“corporate soul”—a concept which transcends the objective phenomena 
of the market place and rests on certain metaphysical assumptions 
concerning the perfectibility of man—a reliable instrument for assuring 
a socially responsible use of economic power. 

Finally, with respect to the Galbraith theory, let us note that counter- 
vailing power is, at best, a supplement to, rather than a substitute for, 
competition.® There are three basic reasons for this. First, countervail- 
ing power operates only so long as the forces on opposite sides of the 
market engage in arm’s length bargaining—only so long as they are 
controlled by separate and financially independent decision-making 
units. As we all know, however, a bilateral monopoly or oligopoly situ- 
ation is not stable. It can break down when the opposing sides in the 
market are combined through top-level financial control or when they 
are merged through a process of vertical integration. Thus a firm may 
reach forward and merge with powerful distributors, or it may reach 
backward in the marketing process and acquire powerful suppliers. In 
either case, the countervailing power visualized by Galbraith breaks 
down. Second, even in the absence of outright merger, it is doubtful if 
countervailing power operates effectively. This can be seen most clear- 
ly, perhaps, in the labor market, where powerful unions are poised 
against oligopolistic firms in industry-wide bargaining. Far from 

8. Cf. W. Adams, “Competition, Monopoly, and Countervailing Power,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 1953. 
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countervailing each other’s power, it is possible for unions and manage- 
ment—without necessarily conspiring—jointly to exploit the consumer. 
This is especially true in times of inflation, when employers may grant 
wage increases with relative impunity and then pass their costs on to 
the consumer in the form of higher: prices. An increase in steel wages 
will become the pretext for an increase in steel prices, which, in turn, 
will be reflected in higher automobile prices, and so on. These higher 
prices thereupon become the basis for new wage demands, and the in- 
flationary spiral is sent on another merry spin. Instead of countervailing 
power between unions and management, the result is, in effect, a com- 
bination against the unorganized consumer. Third, Galbraith’s belief 
that these inherent defects in the countervailing power process can be 
remedied by the intervention of government on behalf of the weaker 
party is quite unrealistic. It rests on the untenable assumption that gov- 
ernment is an autonomous, monolithic, self-contained organism which 
is separate and apart from the economy. It assumes that political power 
always checkmates economic power by intervening on the side of the 
underdog. Unfortunately, this is no more than a fond hope. Experience 
demonstrates that economic interest groups today are largely politicized 
units, making their claims upon and through the institutions of govern- 
ment. Sometimes the power of government is used not to countervail 
the power of interest groups but indeed to help them intrench their 
position and to give them a claim to legitimacy. 

In the final analysis the current attacks on antitrust policy are based 
on the implicit assumption that firms must be big to be efficient—that 
modern technology requires a high degree of economic concentration 
for its effective utilization. This is the modern American version of 
economic determinism. Technology, by this reckoning, is a dynamic, 
material force which operates by natural laws of its own being and 
exercises imperatives as exacting, inexorable, and deterministic as the 
Marxian concepts of class conflict and mode of production. This tech- 
nological determinism, whether expressed in crude dogmatic form or 
in the refined subtleties of Schumpeterian dialectic, fortifies the preten- 
sions of the monopolist that modern technology makes him the “wave 
of the future.” 

Surprisingly enough, this assumption rests on evidence which is 
neither scientific nor convincing. On the contrary, a critical examina- 
tion of the data reveals that technology is but one of many interrelated 
forces which have made economic concentration possible, not necessary 
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or inevitable. Moreover, it is the control of technology, not the techno- 
logical process itself, which exercises deterministic effects on the struc- 
ture of the economy. Failure to make this distinction between monop- 
oly control of technology and the inherent nature of the technological 
process is a source of much confusion and leads to the erroneous con- 
clusion that technology causes, requires, or necessitates monopoly for 
its effective utilization.® 

Given modern technology, the crucial question is not “Do firms have 
to be big?” but rather “How big must a firm be to operate efficiently?” 
In the iron and steel industry, for example, few would deny that a firm 
must be big both horizontally (i.e., in any one branch of the industry) 
and vertically (in successive stages of operation). Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful whether the combination of geographically and functionally 
separate plant units yields any significant economies. To be sure, eff- 
ciency might require integrated operations at X or Y or Z; but is there 
any technological justification for combining these functionally inde- 
pendent plant units under the administration of a single firm? 

Consider for a moment that the United States Steel’s plant at Gary, 
Indiana, alone is bigger than all the plants of Jones & Laughlin (the 
fourth largest steel producer) combined. This inevitably raises the 
question whether Jones & Laughlin and the other medium-sized com- 
panies in the industry are big enough to be efficient. If they are, and 
this has not been questioned, then certainly the United States Steel’s 
Gary plant—standing on its own feet and divorced from the industrial 
family of United States Steel—should also be capable of efficient 
operation. In fact, several economists have suggested that a dissolution 
of United States Steel would increase, not decrease, efficiency. Professor 
Stocking, after a careful weighing of the evidence, concluded that 
United States Steel “was neither big because it was efficient, nor effi- 
cient because it was big.” Professor Stigler observed that “one can be 
opposed to economic bigness and in favor of technological bigness in 
most basic industries without inconsistency.” My own studies of the 
steel industry certainly confirm these judgments. They indicate that 
industrial giantism per se is neither a guarantor nor a prerequisite for 
technical efficiency and optimum utilization of the industrial arts. 

Moreover, it is misleading to argue that a high degree of concentra- 
tion is the price of technical progress. It is not enough to point to the 


9. Cf. W. Adams and H. M. Gray, Monopoly in America (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1955). 
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highly concentrated petroleum industry and say that it is progressive 
while condemning the intensely competitive bituminous coal industry as 
technologically backward. Such comparisons do not provide a sound 
basis for judgment. Thus it is noteworthy that, in highly concentrated 
industries like steel and meat-packing, the increase in output per man- 
hour has been somewhat less than spectacular. Moreover, we have the 
testimony of T. K. Quinn, a former vice-president of General Electric, 
who claims that “original inventions are no more plentiful, propor- 
tionately, in big than in small organizations.”?° Citing concrete exam- 
ples, Quinn says that “in the electrical appliance industry, the better 
clothes-washing machines have not been produced by the giant com- 
panies, but by relatively small, independent companies specializing in 
one or two products. This,” he says, “is also true of electric stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, radios, toasters, mixers, home freezers, fans, clocks, 
heaters, air-conditioning units, and so forth.” The accomplishments of 
the giants lie not in the field of inventing, according to Quinn, but in 
using their capital advantage for the purpose of “moving in, buying 
out, and absorbing the smaller creators.” 

Clearly, the evidence on technological progress points both ways. De- 
pending on the selection of examples, one can prove almost anything. 
An objective appraisal of the evidence, however, tends to indicate that 
there is no apparent correlation between concentration and progressive- 
ness. As one student points out, “it seems probable that the progressive- 
ness of an industry is associated not with the size of firm but with the 
industry’s age and more especially the age of the technology which un- 
derlies it.” Other students of the subject have concluded that technical 
progress is usually high when an industry is young and expanding and 
tends to diminish as the industry matures. They base this conclusion on 
a survey of the inventive process in several dozen different fields. 

The record shows that the correlation between giant size and tech- 
nical progressiveness is essentially spurious. Evidence so far available is 
of little comfort to the technological determinists. How, for example, 
can they reconcile the stagnation in steel and meat-packing with the 
dynamism of chemicals and electronics—all industries with considerable 
concentration? How can they account for the significant increases in 
output per man-hour while the automobile industry was young and 
composed of many firms and the slower progress in later years when 
the industry became highly concentrated? How do they explain the 


10. Giant Business: Threat to Democracy (New York, 1952). 
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fact that the highly concentrated anthracite coal industry is technologi- 
cally no more progressive than the almost purely competitive bitumi- 
nous coal industry? How do they account for the fact that, in a con- 
centrated industry like steel, the medium-sized companies have been 
more progressive than the giant United States Steel Corporation? True, 
a firm must be big to invent and innovate; but how big is big enough? 


II. THE REGULATED INDUSTRIES 


Historically, the regulation of public utilities is nothing new. In 
America such enterprises as local gas, electricity, and transportation 
companies were usually in private hands but subject to regulation by 
the state. Public utility regulation was applied in those industries where 
the cost of entry was so great or the duplication of facilities so wasteful 
that some degree of monopoly was considered unavoidable. This type 
of regulation was essentially static and its objectives limited. It assumed 
stable techniques, markets, and geographic location of productive activ- 
ity. It dealt with established, mature, going concerns. It operated in 
areas of minimum risk where the relatively minor hazards of enterprise 
could be compensated for through slight variations in the profit rate. 
It contemplated a type of product or service which was immune from 
the external competitive pressure of substitutes. It was basically con- 
sumer-oriented, the purpose being to protect consumers against extor- 
tionate prices, restriction of output, deterioration of service, and unfair 
discrimination. 

Under the impact of the Great Depression, this type of regulation 
was extended and its orientation transformed." Between 1934 and 1940, 
Congress created a number of new regulatory commissions and in- 
creased the power of existing commissions: the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC) was intrusted with control over radio and 
television, the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) over airlines, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission (FPC) over the natural gas industry, the 
Securities Exchange Commission (SEC) over public utility holding 
companies, and so on. Also the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
(ICC) power over the railroads was extended to include motor carriers 
and water carriers. The purpose of this depression-born legislation was 


11. Cf. H. M. Gray, “The Passing of the Public Utility Concept,” Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, 1940; H. C. Simons, 4 Positive Program for Laissez Faire (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 
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not so much to control monopoly but to restrict competition. Regulation 
became industry-oriented rather than consumer-oriented. 

The trucking industry illustrates the problem.’* Today no one can 
establish an interstate truck line without first obtaining a license from 
the ICC. The Commission decides who may operate between specified 
points, what routes he shall travel, what commodities he may carry, 
and what maximum and minimum rates he may charge. Existing firms 
cannot expand, and newcomers may not enter the industry unless they 
can convince the Commission that the proposed operations are required 
by the “public interest.” Demonstrating that the new service would be 
better or cheaper—or that shippers prefer it to existing service—is not 
enough. The Commission often ignores its duty to promote efficient, 
economical, and flexible transportation service for the public. 

Shipper need, the Commission says, is to be measured in physical 
rather than in economic terms; that is, as long as existing carriers are 
physically capable of performing a particular service, prospective com- 
petitors are to be denied entry—even if their service is cheaper and more 
efficient. Repeatedly, the Commission emphasizes that, where existing 
carriers have expended their energy and resources in developing facili- 
ties to handle all available traffic, they are entitled to protection against 
the establishment of new, competitive operations. This is what might 
be called the “going-concern” theory of regulation, a reluctance to sub- 
ject existing firms to competitive pressures. The test throughout is the 
physical adequacy of existing service, not the promotion of better and 
cheaper service. 

The economic results of such regulation are not only restrictive but, 
at times, absurd. Some carriers are not allowed to use the shortest route 
between two points. Others may transport goods in an east-west direc- 
tion but not a west-east direction. About 4o per cent of the specialized 
carriers may transport only one commodity. About 70 per cent are not 
allowed to serve all the intermediate points along their route. About 30 
per cent have some sort of return-load limitation, and 10 per cent may 
not carry any return load at all. That these regulations result in empty 
mileage, higher unit costs, inefficiency, and wastefulness is too obvious 
for comment. 

But, more fundamentally, why are amy entry restrictions necessary, 
if the objective of regulation is to protect the public? The trucking 


12. Cf. W. Adams, “The Role of Competition in the Regulated Industries,” American 
Economic Review, 1958. 
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industry does not fit the traditional public utility, “natural monopoly” 
model. It does not require one or a limited number of large firms to 
achieve cost minimization. In trucking there are no substantial econ- 
omies of scale. According to one study, for example, the coefficients of 
rank correlation between carrier size and cost per vehicle mile or cost 
per ton mile were so low as to indicate that size of firm bears little 
relation to operating cost. Efficiency in trucking seems primarily related 
to effective route utilization rather than size. This means that large 
firms have no inherent economic advantage over small firms and that 
existing firms have no insurmountable lead over new firms. It means 
that entry, in the absence of restrictions, would be brisk and the num- 
ber of competitors large. It also means that, by increasing competitive 
pressures, entry could work toward better route utilization and hence 
greater operating efficiency. 

In an industry of this sort, entry restrictions tend merely to preserve 
the capitalized expectations of established carriers—carriers who main- 
tain, on the one hand, that they are efficient and provide superior 
service and who demand, on the other, government protection from 
interlopers and competitors. In the final analysis, however, these restric- 
tions do not assure the adjustment of capacity to demand, because the 
Commission, unlike its British counterpart, limits the number of firms 
rather than the number of trucks in operation. Entry control does not 
prevent established carriers from creating and, in the absence of rate 
competition, from perpetuating excess capacity. Without competition, 
moreover, there are no effective pressures to compel either efficient 
use of existing capacity or the elimination of the excess capacity which 
tends to develop in a “cartelized” industry. Thus, ironically enough, 
regulation may breed the very evils it was supposed to eradicate. 

A similar problem exists in the airline industry where the Civil 
Aeronautics Board controls entry into the field.’* Like trucking, air 
transport is not a natural monopoly. It does not require a heavy in- 
vestment in fixed plant. The individual airplane is the basic unit of 
efficiency, and there are no marked economies of scale. Competition, 
therefore, is technologically and economically feasible. Yet, until very 
recently, the CAB’s licensing policy was unduly restrictive and protec- 
tive. Despite a 4,000 per cent increase in demand between 1938 and 


13. U.S. Senate Small Business Committee, The Role of Irregular Airlines in the United 
States Air Transportation Industry (Report No. 540 [Washington, D.C., 1951]), and 
Future of Irregular Airlines (Report No. 822 [Washington, D.C. 1953]). 
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1956, not a single major passenger carrier was allowed to enter the 
industry. As a result, the carriers which were in the industry when 
regulation was first instituted still earn roughly go per cent of the 
industry’s revenues. 

The CAB refused to license any new companies, because it feared 
that new competition would divert traffic from the established lines 
and undermine their financial stability. The CAB was convinced that 
the amount of air travel was fixed, that competitive rate reductions 
would make little difference—in short, that the demand for air travel 
was hopelessly inelastic. But, as the independents—the so-called “ir- 
regular” or “non-scheduled” airlines—demonstrated, the Board was 
mistaken. These carriers were allowed to engage in very limited oper- 
ations, without the benefit of government subsidy and under constant 
harassment by the CAB. Nevertheless, these independents showed that 
demand was highly elastic and that competition could play a promo- 
tional and developmental as well as a regulatory role. They introduced 
low-cost coach (second-class) service to hundreds of thousands of new 
travelers and tapped formerly virgin markets. Rather than diverting 
traffic from the licensed companies, the independents created traffic 
which formerly did not exist. They showed that lower rates meant 
more customers and that more customers meant fuller utilization of 
capacity, which in turn meant lower unit costs, which in turn justified 
the original rate reductions. 

This was the “Henry Ford” philosophy in action—making bigger 
profits through lower prices and bigger volume. The question obvi- 
ously was not whether new competition would hurt the established 
firms—it was not what portion of a fixed pie any one company will 
get—but rather how much the entire pie could grow. And this is 
precisely what a restrictive and monopoly-minded regulatory agency 
could not understand. It failed to grasp the developmental role of com- 
petition and could see only the need for protecting established interests. 

In short, I do not think that America’s experiment with regulatory 
commissions is something worthy of imitation. Even if we could as- 
sume that the men appointed to these commissions are honest and 
devoted to the public interest—a doubtful assumption, at times—the 
fact remains that regulation tends to be static, negative, inflexible, and 
unimaginative. It involves a duplication of the managerial function. 
It invites corruption of government, because private profits depend as 
much on the ability to influence the regulatory authority as on efficiency 
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in the market place. In inherently competitive industries, therefore, 
regulation is a far less satisfactory control instrument than the free 
market. In inherently monopolistic industries, it yields all the ills of 
socialization and none of its possible benefits. Throughout, regulation 
means bureaucracy, and bureaucracy, as Balzac so aptly observed, 
means “great power wielded by pygmies.” 


III. THE PUBLIC CORPORATION 


In America the nationalization of basic industries is both unknown 
and, for the present, unthinkable. There are, to be sure, some munici- 
pally owned utilities (trams, busses, waterworks); there have been 
some temporary experiments with nationalization during periods of 
emergency; but, by and large, the public corporation has never been 
regarded as an effective instrument of national policy. Where it has 
developed, it has been integrated with and adapted to the American 
free-enterprise philosophy. Its role has been to promote competition 
rather than to effectuate nationalization. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority illustrates this point. Recognizing 
the futility of regulation, the need for competition, and the economic 
obstacles to entry in the electric power industry, Congress, in 1935, 
created a government corporation to develop the water resources of the 
Tennessee River. The intent here was not to socialize the industry and 
to experiment with a government monopoly over electric power. On 
the contrary, Congress wanted TVA to coexist side by side with private 
electric companies and to stimulate competition where it would not 
otherwise exist. TVA was to serve as a “yardstick” by which the per- 
formance of private industry could be measured. It was to be a regu- 
latory device which would show what level of rates and what types 
of service were technically and economically possible. It was to be a 
promotional device which would push the development of electric 
power beyond the point which a conservative, monopoly-minded in- 
dustry considered feasible. In short, TVA was to be both a regulator 
of rates and a stimulant for expansion.’ 

In my opinion, the TVA experiment proved eminently successful. 
It led to a realistic re-examination of the financial feasibility of rate 
reductions. It established the fact that considerable rate reductigns not 
only benefited the public but were also profitable for the private electric 


14. Cf. D. E. Lilienthal, TVA: Democracy on the March (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944). 
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companies. Significantly enough, the rate reductions were greatest in 
the areas adjacent to TVA and other federal power developments. 
Even more significantly, the profits of the private companies operating 
close to the TVA area went up much faster than the national average 
for all private electric companies. In short, the competitive yardstick 
imposed by TVA brought increased sales, revenues, and profits to the 
private utilities; it encouraged a tremendous electrification of farms; 
it created untold opportunities for industries dependent on cheap elec- 
tric power; and it formed the basis for a phenomenal development of 
relatively backward regions. TVA proved that the demand for electric 
power was far more elastic than an overly cautious industry, func- 
tioning in a non-competitive milieu, had ever dared to imagine. 

This is not an indorsement of nationalization. I, for one, have serious 
reservations about a public corporation which controls a nationalized 
industry and exercises monopoly power. Such a corporation may easily 
succumb to the disease of security, conservatism, procrastination, and 
bureaucracy. It may, as a result of supercentralization and lack of com- 
petitive incentives, come to suffer from inflexibility and inelasticity. It 
may get in the habit of using its monopoly power as a cloak for inefh- 
cient operations—raising prices to meet increased costs and thus avoid 
showing a deficit. Finally, there is the distinct possibility that the very 
people in whose interest a particular industry may originally have been 
nationalized will eventually lose control of it. This result is probable 
for two reasons: (1) general elections are no substitute for the market 
as an instrument for social control (because people cannot indicate their 
dissatisfaction with a particular public enterprise by means of the 
ballot) and (2) the public enterprise, if it is to operate efficiently, must 
be taken “out of politics” and put in the hands of an autonomous 
body—again with the result of removing the public enterprise from the 
direct control of the electorate.”® 

TVA avoids these pitfalls. It is an experiment not in nationalization 
but in institutional competition. It is a check against excessive private 
power, not the substitution of one monopoly for another. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the evidence available I would conclude that the “in- 
visible hand” of Adam Smith has not outlived its usefulness. It is a far 


15. Cf. E. Davies, National Enterprise (London: Gollancz, 1946); B. W. Lewis, British 
Planning and Nationalization (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1952); F. Machlup, 
The Political Economy of Monopoly (Baltimore, 1952). 
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more efficacious organizing and regulating device in society than many 
modern progressives are inclined to admit. Its primary virtue is not 
that it tends to prevent economic extortion but that it comes to grips 
with the political and social implications of concentrated power. The 
alternatives to competition—however attractive they may appear in 
theory—have proved quite wanting in practice. 

Of course, I am not so naive as to suggest that a policy of competition 
means laissez faire and that this will automatically produce the greatest 
good for the greatest number. The competitive market is a tender plant 
which must constantly be guarded against attack and destruction. Even 
a vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws is not enough, because it 
imposes only negative restraints on the conspiratorial and monopolistic 
action of private parties. More is required. In this age of “big govern- 
ment” the preservation of competition requires action by all echelons 
of the state—legislative, administrative, and bureaucratic—to keep the 
channels of industry and commerce free. The state today is no longer a 
neutral force. What it does has a profound effect on the structure of the 
economy, especially in periods of partial or total mobilization. If com- 
petition is the goal, therefore, positive government action is needed to 
promote it on all levels of decision making. 

Needless to say, we in America do not have all the answers and have 
not solved all these problems. But tradition and experience have taught 
Americans the simple wisdom of Lord Acton’s dictum that power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely. To most Americans, 
free enterprise means more than a policy of laissez faire. It means that 
government should do nothing to promote private privilege and private 
monopoly. It also means that government should do everything in its 
power to maintain economic freedom, the equality of opportunity, and 
the vertical mobility which are the prerequisites of an open society. In 
its best sense the American free-enterprise creed is an expression of a 
democratic, libertarian, and equalitarian tradition. 
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Wladimir Weidlé 


ON BYZANTINE PAINTING 


Except for scholarly works dealing with well-defined problems, writings 
on Byzantine art rarely fail to arouse in the reader some disquiet, some 
perplexity, regarding the aggregate of this art—its distinctive character- 
istics and essential values. The following remarks, confined to painting, 
are designed solely to clarify the foregoing statement, to indicate why 
it is justifiable, and to retrace, if possible, the genesis of such a state of 
affairs. 


I. KNOWLEDGE AND EVALUATION 


The progress of Byzantine studies is more than evident; it is spectacular. 
However, where art is concerned, knowledge is not enough, and what 
needs to be added to the scientific knowledge no longer stems from 
science and cannot be obtained by its methods. 

The study of Byzantine art is special in the sense that it is not histori- 
cally rooted in a spontaneous, prescientific love of Byzantine form. 
Science as such has nothing to contribute here. Many historians of art, 
to say nothing of historians generally, are convinced that a penchant 
for a particular art, perhaps merely the attention paid to the quality of 
a work, can only mar the scrupulous objectivity of scientific investiga- 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 
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tion. Actually, however, the history of art, like that of literature or 
music, cannot become a rigidly objective discipline that eschews all 
value judgments, for the very scope of such a history is determined on 
the basis of value judgments. Hence interpretation is hardly possible 
without constant recourse to them. In fact, the only possible result of a 
refusal to judge is to substitute the existing opinions of others for one’s 
own. Here the historian may choose one of three alternatives: first, he 
can content himself with the opinion of his contemporaries (if it is 
available) ; second, he can accept the traditional view (which is usually 
based upon the opinions of contemporaries but is seldom accurately 
transmitted); or, third, he might prefer the judgment of historians or 
critics of a not-too-distant past who, either in fact or in principle, chal- 
lenge the demand for scientific objectivity. Should he exercise such a 
preference (this, after all, is the most common practice), he would be 
consenting to live off of capital acquired in a way which he himself 
considers fraudulent. If, on the other hand, he selects either of the first 
two alternatives, his principles would compel him to ratify evaluations 
which very likely were made hastily, superficially, or reiterated through 
sheer habit. The traditional appraisal of a work, or of an entire art, can 
be of the greatest value to us, but only if we are allowed to examine it 
freely, to accept or reject it as we wish. First of all, however, it has to 
exist, and its development, its roots, must be sufficiently familiar to us. 

The foundations of an evaluation of ancient art had been established 
by a tradition that originated in antiquity itself; it was renewed by the 
Renaissance and investigated and enriched by Winckelmann and the 
enthusiastic classicism of his epoch. An appreciation of Italian art was 
provided by Vasari and by Ghiberti before him, but even more by the 
triumph and the European prestige of Italy’s classical art. Thus, from 
the outset, a study of both these arts might be based not only on a 
certain number of acquired judgments but also on a living and creative 
acceptance of the whole. Actually, many evaluations have been revised, 
many enthusiasms redirected, but Phidias retains his place, and, despite 
increasing regard for the primitives, for Caravaggio and the manner- 
ists, no one challenges the central position of the great Italian works of 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. In both these cases historical 
investigation has never lost contact with spontaneous feeling for artistic 
values. As for the medieval art of the West, particularly Gothic art, in 
spite of all that it may owe to Du Cange or Montfaucon, it, too, really 
flourished only after the German and English romantics “discovered” 
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it. They were the founders of a tradition that in some way supple- 
mented one which we lacked, that is to say, one which extends as far 
back as the Middle Ages itself. Here again scientific exploration is 
grafted onto a direct intuition of values—something that escapes science 
and that science regards with suspicion. 

There is nothing like this, or almost nothing, in the genesis of studies 
on Byzantine art. No tradition exists, either ancient or recent, that can 
contribute to an understanding of its proper values. Moreover, those 
who have studied it during the last century and until recently were not 
even aware of this lack because, in the great majority of cases, they 
were scarcely preoccupied with these values. They were scholars and 
historians, often first-rate ones; but a work of art interested them from 
every possible point of view save that of art. For example, N. P. Konda- 
kov was a great scholar. His writings on the subject of icons represent 
a milestone in that field, but in his opinion the icon was but a document 
of religious or general history. Its attributes as a work of art escaped him 
or, in any case, were a matter of indifference to him. If today the atti- 
tude of Russian historians of Byzantine art (or of the medieval art of 
Russia) is no longer the same, this is due, first of all, to the salutary 
shock produced by the discovery, between 1908 and 1914, of what these 
ancient icons truly represented from the standpoint of artistic quality. 
When one came to understand the real value of Roubliov’s “Trinity” 
and, a little later, of Vladimir’s “Virgin”—that sublime Greek icon of 
the twelfth century—then, first, the painting of icons and later all 
Byzantine painting or all painting in the Byzantine tradition became 
infused with the light of a new day. And if the worthiest history of 
Byzantine painting, the most balanced, and the one that gives the best 
description of the values of art proper to Byzantium is the survey by 
V. N. Lazarev published ten years ago in Moscow, this is largely due 
to the direct impact of a few great works, which, until the beginning 
of this century, had remained unknown or disregarded. 

It is true that the author’s training and intellectual equipment, which 
are those of a historian of art rather than of a Byzantinist, likewise 
explain the excellence of his work. But historians of art are not all 
capable of immediately perceiving artistic values, nor are they even 
inclined to do so, particularly in view of the absence of any evaluative 
tradition. It was not solely Otto Demus’ training at the Vienna school 
that enabled him to distinguish for the first time between the Saint 
Mark mosaics in Venice and the authentically Byzantine ones of Greece, 
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although the difference is striking. He, too, it was who explained the 
aesthetic rules that governed the mural decorations of Byzantine 
churches of the great epoch, an aspect which had been entirely neg- 
lected. Several generations of scholars, historians as well as art critics, 
simply had not been able to see what he saw; unanimously, they intro- 
duced the Saint Mark mosaics as a perfect example of the purely 
Byzantine style. However, the dissemination of Demus’ study and of 
Lazarev’s work (not, as yet, translated) has so far remained very lim- 
ited, even among specialists. Evaluation scarcely coincides with or 
supports the outcome of investigation, and this renders it incomplete 
and sometimes falsifies the results. The history of Byzantine art is a 
magnificent field. But we should start to think about clearing it out a 
little in order to have an unimpeded view of the ground upon which 
the future edifice will be built. 


II. TWO PREJ UDICES 


Without evaluation, there can be no choice, but, without choice, there 
can be no history. This is why, wholly confusedly and even unwittingly, 
there have always been both evaluation and choice. The tradition that 
was lacking was replaced by two others—those which regulated the 
evaluation of ancient and modern art—or rather by criteria that were 
deduced from their mélange and that had fallen, so to speak, into the 
public domain. A certain figurative resemblance, a certain “precision” 
in design, combined with some brilliance of color plus attitudes and 
motifs resembling, however little, “the ancient”—these constitute the 
entire arsenal of ideas that has been pressed into service in order to 
achieve an understanding and appraisal of Byzantine form. The de- 
scription (quite meritorious in other respects) of the Greek manu- 
scripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale which Gustave-Frédéric Waagen 
published in 1839 should be read if one wishes to assess, not the time 
gone by since then, but the slowness with which academico-realist 
prejudice disappears in this domain—a phenomenon which the author 
illustrates with such disarming artlessness. In 1943 the late Philipp 
Schweinfurth, a well-known historian of Byzantine painting, not only 
unreservedly approved Waagen’s opinions but became such an ardent 
admirer of them that he dedicated to Waagen’s memory a work aptly 
entitled Die byzantinische Form. As if this form could be deduced from 
the antiquated virtuosities which the former director of the Berlin 
Museum, and so many other scholars after him, have pointed out, 
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always with the same satisfaction, in the illuminated manuscripts of 
the Psautier de Paris and of The Homilies by Saint Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus! 

These two famous manuscripts (Gr. 139 and Gr. 510) are not quite 
of the same date, nor are they similar in every way. However, they do 
have two common characteristics: a total lack of style and some real 
“beauty,” which, to be sure, is disunited and belongs to an outmoded 
aesthetics—incompatible, one might say, with what Byzantine art was 
soon to become. Nothing has retarded the understanding of authen- 
tically Byzantine artistic values so much as the spell cast upon historians 
by such figures as the “Night” or the “Melody” of the Psautier, or 
Jacob drowsing at the foot of his ladder in The Homilies. Waagen 
(applauded by Schweinfurth) commented that Jacob’s posture was 
“so noble, true and free” that he preferred it to “Raphael’s famous 
figure” in the Vatican loggias. There is, of course, this difference be- 
tween Waagen and the modern historians: Waagen believed that 
Byzantine art was devoid of any value—he prized only the suggestions 
of antiquity which he delighted to find in it—whereas modern histori- 
ans hold that Byzantine art itself had recovered some prestige, thanks 
to its apparent resemblances to ancient art. Both these positions are 
equally fallacious. When Schweinfurth compares the mosaics of Daph- 
nis with the “Attic bas-reliefs of the great period,” when André Grabar 
(in his Peinture byzantine) alludes to them as the “lesson of classical 
art,” neither is wrong (particularly if Grabar is really thinking, as is 
Schweinfurth, of Greek art, not Greco-Roman art). But very few 
historians seem to realize that the Byzantine style would never have 
reached maturity, would never have achieved its classical phase, had it 
not previously rejected all the retrospective virtuosity, all the derivative 
beauty, that abounds in the Psautier and, to a lesser degree, in Paris’s 
“Gregory.” 

To judge Byzantine art on the basis of these two manuscripts would 
be like judging the great Latin poetry of the Middle Ages in terms of 
the Carolingian centos of those of the lower Empire. “Precious” and 
“splendid” indeed they are (these adjectives are from the excellent 
exposition catalogue, Byzance et la France médiévale, which the Biblio- 
théque Nationale is offering us this year); a verse in a cento of Vergil’s 
is quite as Vergilian as one in the Aeneid. However, both of these errant 
manuscripts or collections of documents, worthy as they are of the 
most thorough investigation, should not deter us from making two 
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distinctions that are absolutely mandatory if we are to understand an 
art for which, in a certain sense, they surely pave the way but to which 
they do not yet belong. First, one must single out more rigidly than 
is generally done the spontaneous survivals of Hellenistic painting as 
they are manifested up to the eighth century, in the West as well as in 
the East, the “reversions to ancient art” which, here and there, in the 
course of the ensuing centuries, have stimulated the production of 
copies and imitations. An eminent historian of the art of the late Middle 
Ages, Géza de Francovich, recently stressed this distinction with his 
usual vigor in connection with the Castelseprio frescoes, discovered in 
1944. Kurt Weitzmann, followed by other scholars, places these frescoes 
in too close a relationship to the manuscripts we have been discussing, 
in the interest of attributing the frescoes as well as the manuscripts to 
the Macedonian “renaissance.” Actually, the laborious virtuosity (yet 
not lacking in “dead” spots) of the Psautier miniaturists has nothing in 
common with the freedom, the ease of touch and composition which 
are the principal characteristics of the master of Castelseprio. But the 
second distinction is no less important. It differentiates between Byzan- 
tine art (or its style), properly speaking, and everything that precedes 
or even foreshadows it. It contrasts the classical phase of an essentially 
medieval style with the still living art of vanishing antiquity (Hellen- 
istic, Romanized, Christianized) as well as with all the reversions to 
this art, manifestly deliberate and artificial. 

It is only when confronted with the great works of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries that one realizes what Byzantine art really is—when, 
for example, one sees the mosaics of Santa Sophia (but not those that 
date from before the year 1000), or the “Crucifixion” and “Anastasius” 
of Daphnis, the apsis of Cephalus, the frescoes of Nerezi and Vladimir, 
the few icons of that period preserved in Russia or in the Mount Sinai 
monastery (these have recently been published by Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Sotiriou), or, of course, certain illuminated manuscripts, such as the 
Gospels of this same Sinai monastery (204) and those of Parma (Palat. 
5) or of Paris (Gr. 64 and Gr. 74). 

These works are neither imitative nor classical in spirit. They are 
classical by the same token and in the same sense as are Greek works 
between the archaic and the Hellenistic epochs, as those of central Italy 
between the guattrocento and mannerism, or as the creations of the 
image and the glassmakers of the {le de France at the end of the twelfth 
century and the beginning of the thirteenth. As for spiritual content, 
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Byzantine creative art draws closer to French Gothic art at a time 
when the latter, too, reached its classical stage (which is why the 
Byzantine influence was so favorable to it at that moment). But the 
spontaneous symmetry which is proper to Byzantine art and which is 
so harmonious with the natural organicity of the human form reveals 
its more hidden affinity to Greek art, that is to say, to the major factors 
constantly at work in this art which never for a moment isolated itself 
from its history. Only a patient stylistic analysis of these works, of how 
they differ from their predecessors, together with a general survey of 
the entire subsequent development of Byzantine painting and Byzan- 
tine art, can lead to a proper understanding. But this task has scarcely 
been begun; in order to see it through, one must at the very outset rid 
one’s self of a second prejudice, more recent in origin than the first but 
quite as harmful and tenacious. Since it is the exact counterpart of the 
first, we might call it the antirealist or anti-academic prejudice. 

A great Byzantine scholar, Grabar, writes in his book, Byzantine 
Painting: “Byzantine works have only been aesthetically appreciated 
for the last fifty years. The avant-garde artists of modern Europe felt 
the need to shatter by means of their own works the prevailing faith 
in the exclusivity of traditional aesthetics, which, through its Renais- 
sance versions, went back to ancient Greece. They wished to open the 
eyes of their contemporaries to the aesthetic value of Roman and Byzan- 
tine works.” All this is true, but only in part. The fact is that anti- 
traditional aesthetics leads to prejudices that are no less irrational than 
those it opposes, taking the opposite point of view far too exclusively 
and absolutely. Without sufficient discernment, it finds praiseworthy 
everything that has been devaluated, and, in the same summary fash- 
ion, it rejects everything that seems to be in conformity with the values 
it negates. Formerly, the art of early antiquity was condemned as a 
whole; today there is a tendency to praise it to the skies—again as a 
whole. Earlier, Byzantine art of the two great centuries was denounced 
as graceless and uncouth; today it appears insipid and academic. Peirce 
and Tyler in their Art byzantin (only two volumes have been pub- 
lished, however, and these do not go beyond the seventh century) seem 
to employ, as their sole criterion of selection and approval, non-con- 
formity to the canons of ancient art; the more striking this is, the more 
novel does the work seem to them—“Byzantine,” valid, and interesting. 
As for the mosaics of Daphnis, already Mouratoff had not dared to 
praise them because he considered them “academic” (probably because 
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Gabriel Millet had formerly lauded them somewhat on those very 
grounds), and again, in Grabar’s words (pp. 115 and 117 of his book): 
“The Daphnis ‘Nativity’ marks one of the high points of Byzantine 
style, a style which might be termed academic; . . . All the Daphnis 
mosaics possess identical traits of the Byzantine academicism of that 
period, with the exception of the central portrait of the Pantocrator in 
the cupola.” Actually, there is nothing in Daphnis that is academic, 
although everything is classical, including the Pantocrator (a style is 
not defined by the softness or severity of a facial expression). A “style” 
is never academic. The classical phase of a style is something quite 
different from the academicism that employs it as a model. The mural 
paintings of Athos, which date from an epoch when the Byzantine 
style was defunct, are academic. But the mosaics of Daphnis, or the 
“Deisis” of Santa Sophia a century later, are as unacademic as Raphael’s 
“Stanze,” the Parthenon’s “Metopes,” the “Visitation,” or the “Queen 
of Sheba” at Rheims. Nothing is more true than that our present era 
is hardly able to appreciate the classical values of any style. So much 
the worse for us; but that is no reason for historians to confuse what 
is classical in this sense with academicism (or even with classicism). 

Influenced by these two contradictory prejudices, which are often 
combined in a curious fashion even though one belongs to the nine- 
teenth century and the other to the twentieth, the classical phase of 
Byzantine art (as well as the final phase, which also produced more 
than one work of art) is generally presented by historians—unless they 
are a Demus or a Lazarev—in such a way that we can readily under- 
stand the reactions of the great Italian critic Roberto Longhi. In an 
essay written in 1939, to which a supplement was added in 1947, he 
reduces all Byzantine art to zero, refusing to acknowledge the slight- 
est value in anything that was produced in the Eastern Empire and in 
the Orthodox world since the era of the Iconoclasts. One soon realizes 
in reading his essay that he never went to see it with his own eyes 
(because he lumps together Nerezi and Sopocani, Daphnis and Saint 
Luke of Phocidia, André Roubliov and Andrea de Candia). What 
really irritates him is not so much Byzantine art but what he has read 
about it. And he is not altogether wrong when he waxes ironic over 
the conventional praise lavished upon works in which the “delicacy” 
of the technique or the sumptuousness of the material is extolled. If he 
treats the excellent and the mediocre with the same contempt, it is be- 
cause the labor of sorting out these works in terms of their quality has 
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just been initiated. Often they are not even reproduced adequately 
enough for this quality to emerge. The famous “Lamentation” 
(“Pieta”) of Nerezi has just been printed in its entirety. In The Begin- 
nings of Christian Art by David Talbot Rice, it appears in all the 
fulness of its striking composition; until then, it had always been 
shown in truncated form (even in UNESCO's great edition of Jugoslav 
frescoes). The entire right side of the work, less well preserved than 
the rest but absolutely essential to an understanding of the whole, had 
never before been reproduced. 


III. CENTER AND PERIPHERY 


If old and new prejudices are forgotten, if we are convinced that 
Byzantine art—its classical as well as its final phase—possesses its own 
distinctive features and value, then we must study it separately; we 
must not continue to submerge it in what precedes, surrounds, and 
follows it. It is to Lazarev’s great credit that in his Histoire de la pein- 
ture byzantine he not only rigorously contrasts the art of the capital, 
the environment in which the style was created and evolved, with those 
of the provinces that adapted this art to their own tastes, altering or 
transforming it, but at the same time compares medieval Byzantine art 
to the art of the pre-Iconoclastic period, which certainly foreshadows 
its advent but does not yet possess its essential characteristics. 
Historians of art can but follow Lazarev’s example if they wish to 
avoid the pitfalls that have prevailed too long in this domain. The term 
“Byzantine art” should be employed in a narrower sense. Nothing is 
more erroneous than to locate the beginning of the history of this art 
in the fourth century. Even if one begins with the sixth century, there 
arises the danger of confusing an entirely established style, such as 
confronts us four hundred years later, with an art that is often mag- 
nificent, even at times incomparable (Santa Sophia!) but of which we 
can only say either that it has not yet developed a style or that its style 
is quite different from that of medieval Byzantine art. This difference 
is often minimized, even denied, because we are dealing on both sides 
with transcendental art, with non-naturalist aesthetics. But transcen- 
dental arts can be diverse, and we know a goodly number of aesthetics 
any of which is no more naturalist than the others. No real continuity 
of evolution exists that can connect eleventh-century painting with that 
of the sixth century in the same way that fourteenth-century painting 
is associated with that of the eleventh century. The preclassical phase 
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of Byzantine art is clearly perceptible in certain works of the ninth and 
tenth centuries but not in those of the Justinian epoch. It is quite true 
that Byzantine art, in the strict sense of the word, presupposes the 
existence of the art of the Christian Empire; but this is so in the same 
way that Brunelleschi presupposes the existence of San Miniato or of 
the Baptistery and not in the way that Bramante presupposes Brunel- 
leschi. Pre-Iconoclastic art paves the way for a new style, but it is not a 
link in the self-same chain of developments that leads to this style. 

When the center becomes disencumbered in time and space and the 
periphery is reduced to a suitable role and significance, when Byzan- 
tine art of the best epoch is esteemed for all its purity and intrinsic 
value—then history will acquire both a precise meaning and its natural 
place in the history of art of the Christian Era. A few recent works, 
which we have mentioned earlier, lead us to hope that this time is near. 
They give us an understanding of an art that we knew rather than 
comprehended. But there are many other works that leave us dissatis- 
fied. One such book, in spite of the author’s diligence and his un- 
deniable gifts of workmanship, is especially disconcerting to me: His- 
toire de la peinture d’icones byzantine by the Austrian scholar Walter 
Felicetti-Liebenfels. 

This history is, first of all, not a history. It is a copious collection of 
finely illustrated documents which will be useful for reference purposes. 
But from the point of view of what in German is called die Bewaltigung 
des Stoffes, in other words, critical and historical thought, it represents 
a marked step backward compared to Denkmaler der Ikonenmalerei, 
published in 1925 by Wulff and Alpatov. The author presents one icon 
after another, putting them, in a way, all on the same level. His 
comments on them are a bizarre mixture of technical information and 
iconographic and stylistic observations that are generally secondhand 
and lacking any connection with each other. In his opinion, iconog- 
raphy remains a complete stranger to style; his remarks about style 
constitute, for the most part, a few ineffectual adjectives. The monu- 
ments, as presented by the author, do not follow one another in a 
clearly intelligible succession. Has he the eyes to perceive their quality 
or at least their individual particularity? One would not think so. His 
is an inventory; why should he look at them any more attentively than 
he does? This inventory, which is not complete, could have been had 
he stopped at the fourteenth century. But he goes far beyond it and 
introduces us to a large number of artisan-like icons as if they were 
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masterpieces and possessed real historical significance. The weakest 
chapter of the book is that which deals with Italian painting of Byzan- 
tinian tendencies, done in the maniera greca—the kind of painting that 
requires the greatest discernment. Here confusion reaches its peak; the 
author either fails to differentiate between values, styles, and tendencies 
or does so at random. The crucifix at the Pisa museum that is the quin- 
tessence of the Byzantine is not cited; but the extremely Italian ones, 
those attributed to Cappo and Cimabue, are reproduced. Taking 
Schweinfurth’s word for it, Felicetti-Liebenfels classifies the “Virgin of 
Tolga” among the Italian works. He is not familiar with the literature 
on the subject, except for the outmoded works of Sirén and Van Marle, 
and is even less familiar with the subject matter itself. Above all, he 
does not seem to be aware of the real problems that a subject such as 
this raises or implies: the fusion and differentiation of styles, the trans- 
formation of the icon to a picture, the birth of Italian painting. 

In a certain sense, all Byzantine painting is the painting of icons. 
More than that, the Byzantine church, a sequestered and decorated 
space, is an icon. The idea of the icon is central to Byzantine art, taken 
as a whole. That is why a history of the icon should be a history of 
Byzantine art, comprehending all that is most essential to it. Felicetti- 
Liebenfels will probably never write such a book, even should he give 
us in the future, as I am sure he will, better books than the one we have 
just discussed. Be that as it may, such a book still remains to be written. 
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written in 1939 and 1947, ap- 
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Louis Bazin 


TURKOLOGY: 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


The development in modern times of the scientific study of the lan- 
guages and civilizations called “oriental” (actually those outside western 
and central Europe) has of necessity been followed by a division of 
research into disciplines essentially delimited by linguistic boundaries. 
Thus experts of classical Arabic and of spoken Arab dialects, whether 
they study these idioms for their own sake, for their spoken or written 
literature, or even, making use of Arabic texts, to elaborate the history 
of the peoples of Arabic language, their nations, or their culture, have 
found themselves tending to work more or less together and to consider 
themselves under the name of “Arabists” as the artisans of a common 
science. Likewise, the experts of classical or modern Chinese and of 
Chinese dialects—linguists, philologists, historians, ethnographers—are 
conscious of working in the same corps of studies, known as “Sinology.” 
In both cases the linguistic definition is reinforced by a fairly precise 
geographical definition; the Arab countries, or China, are easily found 
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on the map, and the educated public understands without much diff- 
culty the sphere of interests of the Arabist or the Sinologist. 

This is not true of Turkology. The wide dispersion of Turkish lan- 
guages and dialects, the often nomadic and unstable character of the 
states founded by the very diverse peoples who speak these languages, 
the fact that those states which are stable and sedentary are actually of 
relatively recent vintage—and with profoundly allogenous substrata— 
all serve to obscure for the uninitiated the definition of a specialty com- 
prehensive enough for those who claim it under the name of Turkolo- 
gists to be able to study the ethnography of the Yakuts of the Far North 
in the region of Verkhoyansk, the songs of the Janizaries of Algiers, 
eighth-century inscriptions in Mongolia, or the particularities of the 
Judaic tradition among the Karaites of Poland. 


The definition of contemporary Turkology is of an exclusively 
linguistic order. The Turkologist is a researcher who studies, either for 
themselves or for a direct knowledge of the peoples who speak them, 
the numerous closely related idioms known for twelve centuries and 
widespread throughout Eurasia, including some islets in Mediterranean 
Africa, which are called in the broadest sense the Turkish languages, 
and of which the simple “Turkish” (that of Turkey) is but one speci- 
men—important, to be sure, but particular. 

The ancient history of the peoples who speak such languages (and 
who may, by convention, be called “Turkish peoples,” although they 
themselves bore the most diverse names) is still imperfectly known 
despite the continuous progress of knowledge in the field. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that they first occupied, before the Christian Era, a vast 
zone in central Asia, from the region of Lake Baikal to that of Lake 
Balkhash, in the steppes and wooded hills which extend northward 
from the desert zone linking the Takla Makan to the Gobi. In suc- 
ceeding centuries they swarmed from there, as nomadic shepherds and 
warriors, in all directions: into Mongolia, northern China, the Tarim 
Basin; into the Asiatic steppes as far as the Caspian Sea, then beyond 
into the southern plains of Europe before invading Asia Minor, the 
Balkans, and pushing to the walls of Vienna and into North Africa. 
There were also the tribes which, adapted to the forest life of the 
hunter, occupied immense regions in Siberia and pushed as far as the 
taiga, to the point of the polar ice. 

In the course of these migrations the people mingled more or less 
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intimately with the earlier inhabitants of the occupied zones and often 
adopted their religions, giving rise to great anthropological variety 
from the most ancient of historical times as well as to a great variety of 
beliefs and cultures. Even today there are Turkish populations which 
are shamanist, Buddhist, Moslem, Christian, Jewish, unequal in num- 
ber, with Islam largely predominant, but with equally authentic tradi- 
tions and often of great age. There are sedentary Turks and nomadic 
Turks, shepherds as well as hunters. Leaving aside the Turkish-lan- 
guage minorities that subsist in various Balkan states, and in Cyprus, 
Iran, Afghanistan, and Kansu Province of China, there are compact na- 
tional groups of Turkish linguistic tradition, taken in the broad sense, 
that play an essential role in the following political entities. The Turk- 
ish Republic of Europe and Anatolia constitutes an independent state; 
in the U.S.S.R. there are the Soviet Republics of Azerbaijan, Turkmen, 
Kazakh, Uzbek, and Kirghiz, the Autonomous Republics of Tatar, 
Bashkir, Chuvash, and Yakutsh, and the North Altaian Republics of 
Tuva, Khakass, and Kara-Kalpak; and, in China, the Uigur Autono- 
mous Region of Sinkiang. 

Now, despite this geographic and political dispersion, the Turkish 
languages have maintained a remarkable cohesion. If an exception is 
made for Chuvash and Yakut, which only informed phoneticians 
recognize as belonging to the Turkish group (but which have under- 
gone considerable evolution), the various Turkish idioms have re- 
mained astonishingly close to one another and a thorough knowledge 
of one permits rapid access to that of the entire group, as one may pass, 
for example, from French to the other Romance languages. The “aber- 
rant” Turkish languages themselves, Yakut and Chuvash, can be 
traced historically without any possible doubt to the Turkish or pre- 
Turkish linguistic group and, through comparison, provide precious 
and original information on the prehistory of the other Turkish 
idioms. This is why linguistic Turkologists are studying them with in- 
creasing fervor. 

The comparative method is fruitful not only in the linguistic field. In 
folklore, ethnography, sociology, and religious history it permits the 
isolation and precision of a great mass of facts common to the various 
Turkish peoples. For all these reasons Turkology, despite its apparent 
diversity, conserves a profound organic unity of which contemporary 
Turkologists are more and more clearly conscious. If a specialist in the 
history of the Ottoman Turks, for example, wishes to isolate the truly 
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national elements of certain institutions from local Byzantine traditions 
or from those proper to Arabic Islam, he will certainly have recourse 
to comparison with other Turkish facts, external to Turkey, even 
anterior to the Islamization of the Turks; or, again, the ethnographer 
who wishes pertinent appreciation of certain Yakut data will seek and 
find highly significant indications in Altaian or, even in Anatolian 
Turkish facts; the linguist, from the moment that he is occupied with 
the history of a given Turkish dialect or seeks its intimate structure, feels 
the need for the widest possible comparison with other Turkish lan- 
guages. 

Thus there exists a discipline common to all the particular Turkish 
studies, and it is precisely this which is called “Turkology.” 


To present a total balance sheet, schematic and provisional as it may 
be, of the results obtained so far by Turkology in the framework of the 
human sciences is not an easy task. Its complexity may be guessed from 
the results our efforts achieve. No mode of exposition can be perfect, 
but the least imperfect seems to us that which follows the chronological 
order of the Turkish facts themselves. In this regard, recalling the 
essential points of the history of the peoples of the Turkish languages 
will often be useful. 

We shall have to observe the greatest caution concerning the earliest 
times. It is in fact very difficult, earlier than about a.p. 500, to know in 
which linguistic group to locate such-and-such a people of central Asia 
mentioned in Chinese, Iranian, or European sources. Thus the power- 
ful Hiung-nu confederation, which played a considerable role, from 
the third century B.c. to the fourth a.p., in what is today Mongolia and 
the northern confines of China is well known to us through Chinese 
reports, on the level of political and military history, without our know- 
ing anything precise about the language or languages spoken by the 
numerous tribes constituting the confederation. We can at the most, by 
difficult and risky interpretation, through several “Hiung-nu” words 
noted by the Chinese of the time (whose pronunciation must be recon- 
structed), attempt to find anew the form of several nouns and several 
scraps of sentences and compare them with archaic forms (themselves 
more or less restored by induction) belonging to the idioms of the 
various linguistic groups attested to in central Asia, notably to the 
Turkish group. For example, the same “Hiung-nu” distich of the 
fourth century a.p., composed of ten syllables noted in Chinese charac- 
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ters, has been interpreted with equal likelihood of accuracy, in three 
ways quite different in detail, by J. G. Ramstedt (Journal de la Société 
Finno-Ougrienne, XXXVIII [1922], 30-31), by A. von Gabain (Islam, 
XXIX [1950], 244-46), and by myself (Oriens, I [1948], 208-19). All 
three agree, however, in considering this fragment to be proto-Turkish. 
But in this particular case the term “Hiung-nu” itself is ambiguous, for 
the Chinese called by this name all the peoples of the Hiung-nu con- 
federation (which is quite likely to have included linguistically hetero- 
geneous tribes) and even, at times, all the “Northern Barbarians.” It is 
thus fallacious to pass judgment as a whole on the linguistic affiliations 
of the “Hiung-nus,” and to say as many historians have that they were 
“Turks.” Here, more than anywhere else, hasty simplification is the 
enemy of scientific truth. 

The same caution must be applied to the subject of the Huns of 
Europe, about whom several Greek or Latin glossaries seem to disclose 
elements of proto-Turkish vocabulary, but who are otherwise known to 
have constituted an aggregation of tribes of various origins, some of 
them Germanic. 

Archeology, it should be noted, is, in spite of its priceless discoveries, 
of no help for the linguistic classification of ancient peoples, so long as 
it does not exhume texts. It is misleading, although often done, to say 
that a certain form of sash or arch joined to a certain form of skull de- 
notes a “Turkish” appurtenance, for the good reason that no bone nor 
any other object (if it does not carry a text) can teach anything about 
the language of its owner. One must guard absolutely against the con- 
fusion of linguistic definitions with the data of material culture or an- 
thropological facts. 

In this context the complete inanity of discussions on the original 
ethnic characteristics of the Turkish peoples should be underscored. It 
happens very rarely that societies have remained closely confined for a 
long time, so that their linguistic unification is accompanied to a certain 
degree, but never solutely, by anthropological unification. Except for 
these exceptional cases the idea, unfortunately very widespread, that 
there are “races” which may correspond to languages is profoundly 
antiscientific. This is one of those disturbing vestiges of mental primi- 
tivism which continue to compromise the development of the human 
sciences. Modern Turkology, however, is becoming more and more free 
of this error. It must be emphasized that, from the most ancient times, 
the descriptions which we have of the diverse peoples of Turkish lan- 
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guages correspond to highly variable human types. Thus the ancient 
Turks of Mongolia, of the sixth to eighth centuries a.p., seem to have 
been not very different from the Mongols of today, while the Kirghiz 
of the upper Yenesei, certainly of Turkish language, are described by 
the Chinese as disquietingly hearty, blond, and red-haired fellows with 
milky skin. 

Generally nomadic or seminomadic, the ancient Turkish peoples, as 
a result of their numerous migrations, mixed continually with other 
peoples, if only through their constant practice of rape. We cannot, 
therefore, expect of them any degree of somatic perenniality. It is never 
by an anthropological criterion that a people may be defined as “Turk- 
ish,” but only by a linguistic criterion, which is indubitable. The basic 
originality and continuity of the Turkish linguistic type are, in fact, 
such that one may determine with certainty, as soon as he possesses 
sufficiently abundant information, the Turkish or non-Turkish charac- 
ter of a given speech. 


It may reasonably be hoped that new discoveries will sooner or later 
enlighten us on the linguistic appurtenances of the ancient peoples of 
central Asia and that certain groups will emerge as clearly of Turkish 
or proto-Turkish language. Meanwhile we consider it wise to count as 
Turks only those whose language is clearly known to be Turkish in 
this brief exposé of the results so far attained by Turkology. 

The Turkish people, identified beyond question and known with 
certainty at the earliest date and in the present state of the science of 
Turkology, is that very one which gave its name to the whole linguistic 
group. The Chinese, who refer to them frequently in their annals from 
the sixth century a.p. on, call it “T’u-kiue” (which represents, according 
to Paul Pelliot, an earlier “Tiirk-iit,” plural in “-T”), and it designates 
itself in the important epigraphical monuments of the early eighth cen- 
tury which it left behind in Mongolia by the name of “Turik” or of 
“Tiirk,” this last form being identical with our word “Turk.” Etymo- 
logically, this word signifies “fully developed, ripe, strong,” a laudatory 
epithet intentionally taken as an ethnic name. To distinguish these 
Tiirk from present-day Turks, it has been habitual to designate them 
with the Chinese transcription, the T’u-kiue. ; 

We have their history in detail, chiefly through the official annals of 
the emperors of China but also through other sources of which the 
most interesting are the Byzantine chronicles. They wandered as no- 
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mads in the early years of the sixth century, in the region of the Altai 
Mountains, and were taken as vassals into the Jen-jen (Jwen-jwen) 
confederation, which occupied all of Mongolia. They considered them- 
selves as the descendants of a mythical human ancestor and a she-wolf. 
Warrior-shepherds, given to the raising of horses and sheep, living un- 
der tents of felt cloth, they were reputed to be skilled in ironwork and 
armed with lances, swords, and bows. Their military might grew 
rapidly, so that in the middle of the sixth century they fought their 
suzerains, the Jen-jen, whom they supplanted at the head of the no- 
madic and forest-dwelling confederation of the Altai and of Mongolia. 

Shortly after the foundation of the new Turkish Empire in 552, 
which must not be imagined as a sedentary state with clearly delimited 
boundaries, but as an aggregation of nomadic tribes, conserving a 
unity of principle under the direction of a sovereign whose chief resi- 
dence was in northern Mongolia, in the upper basin of the Orkhon 
(tributary of the Selenga, which flows into Lake Baikal), the aggrega- 
tion split for all practical purposes into two distinct confederations, the 
one of the east covering Mongolia, the other of the west stretching first 
to the Altai Mountains, the steppes of Zungaria, and the Ili Basin, to 
the south of Lake Balkhash, then militarily imposing its suzerainty 
over the Iranian-language territories of Bactriana and Sogdiana as far 
as Samarkand and Bukhara. Around 570, the eastern and the western 
T’u-kiue (Tiirk) were thus in contact on the east with China, on the 
south with Iran, and on the west with the peoples of the Aralo-Caspian 
steppes, who were themselves in relations with the Byzantine empire. 
In spite of continuous embroiling struggles, with subdivisions and re- 
groupings, this geographical extension of T’u-kiue sovereignty in cen- 
tral Asia, from China to Europe, was to be more or less continuously 
maintained until about 740, but with the constant and often deter- 
minant intervention of Chinese politics in the internal affairs of the 
groups of tribes, which at times amounted to a veritable protectorate, as 
from 630 to 680. 

Chinese sources tell us, year by year, of the vicissitudes of the T’u-kiue 
tribes. We also have, concerning the western T’u-kiue, precious in- 
formation thanks to the Byzantine embassies at the court of their 
sovereigns, those of Zemarchus in 568, of Eutychius, of Valentine, of 
Herodian, of Paul of Cilicia in the following years, and, finally, of 
Valentine again in 576. Several Iranian sources and various Arab his- 
torians, such as Tabari, complete our documentation. But, even more, 
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we have firsthand information of incomparable value and authenticity, 
particularly concerning the Tiirk (T’u-kiue), since they left in Mon- 
golia significant historical inscriptions in ancient Turkish on the 
funerary steles of their generalissimo Tonyukuk (early eighth century), 
of their prince K6l-tegin (died in 731), and of their emperor Bilga- 
kagan (died in 734), not to mention several inscriptions of lesser impor- 
tance. 

It may be said without exaggeration that the deciphering of these 
epigraphical texts (the oldest known Turkish texts) in November and 
December of 1893 by the great Danish linguist Vilhelm Thomsen 
changed the entire course of Turkish studies, not only for their history 
in the high Middle Ages, but also in the field of historical and compara- 
tive grammar. This is the greatest success of modern Turkology, and 
it has, more generally, enabled great progress to be made in the method 
of reading texts in unknown phonetic writing in a language whose final 
forms are known. 

The graphic system of the Turkish inscriptions of the eighth cen- 
tury, formed of about forty signs, some alphabetical, others syllabic, was 
completely original and could not be interpreted through the use of any 
known alphabet. But it was known through a Chinese inscription that 
one of the steles bore the epitaph of a T’u-kiue prince, brother of the 
Turkish emperor Bilga-kagan, and Vilhelm Thomsen was rightly con- 
vinced that the notation must be in archaic Turkish. This conviction, 
joined with clever statistical reasoning on the probable frequency of 
sounds and combinations of sounds for such a language, led him to 
identify several groups of Turkish words well known elsewhere, whose 
comparison led him to determine the phonetic value of the characters 
which formed them. He thus discovered, little by little, new words with 
new characters, and soon the whole alphabet held no secrets for him. 
This great scholar, primarily a specialist in Indo-European linguistics, 
thus gave to Turkologists the key to the oldest monuments of the 
Turkish language. 

At the same time, and independently, the excellent Russian Turkolo- 
gist Wilhelm Radloff had succeeded in deciphering the frontispiece of 
a Uigurian inscription from Mongolia written in the same alphabet, 
and he would undoubtedly after some time have successfully identified 
all the characters. It happens in all sciences that certain discoveries 
reach “maturity,” as it were, at a given moment, and that they are 
revealed almost simultaneously to scholars working apart from each 
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other, so that several scholars rightfully and in good faith claim to be 
the father of the same discovery. 

Translated soon after by Thomsen and by Radloff, often restudied 
by Turkologists, who, year after year, improve their interpretation, the 
ancient Turkish inscriptions of Mongolia clearly reveal the state of the 
language in the eighth century a.p. and contain a mass of original in- 
formation concerning the history, the ethnography, the material cul- 
ture, military art, institutions, and beliefs of the Turks of central Asia 
at that time. 

Written in the same alphabet but in a more archaic form and in part 
dating from perhaps a century earlier, other Turkish inscriptions, dis- 
covered in considerable numbers in the upper Yenesei Basin and 
seeming to belong to the ancient Kirghiz, are of a much more rudi- 
mentary and primitive character, sometimes indicating a “prelogical” 
mentality. These short funerary texts offer the intense interest of help- 
ing us to penetrate directly into the concepts of life and death held by 
these rude seminomadic mountaineers, still very conservative psycho- 
logically, and of disclosing to us the most archaic aspects of the reli- 
gion spread among the nomads of ancient central Asia. This religion is 
based on the sky-god (Tengri), who was at the center of a whole body 
of “animistic” beliefs and practices of mystical sorcery still known to- 
day, in forms evolved and various in detail, among the Mongolian, 
Turkish, and Tungus peoples of the Altai and of Siberia, generally 
designated by the rather vague term of “shamanism.” The funerary 
steles of the upper Yenesei are also adorned with animal engravings of 
great beauty which in some respects recall prehistoric rock-inscribed 
art; human representations are in both cases reduced to schematic out- 
lines. 

From all these monuments, to which must be added several inscrip- 
tions from more westerly sites such as those of the Talas Valley, it is 
seen that ancient Turkology derives a rich harvest of original informa- 
tion in such diverse fields as linguistics, political and military history, 
sociology, psychology, the history of religion, and the history of art, as 
well as that of material culture, and in a region of the world which was 
but a short time ago one of the least known, in that period of the high 
Middle Ages still shrouded by semidarkness in most regions of the 
earth. 


The Tu-kiue Empire began to disintegrate about the year 740, and 
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after 744 it was replaced in Mongolia by the domination of another 
people of Turkish language, the Uigurs. Actually, it involved a change 
in the governing clan rather than a large migration of peoples. In the 
first twenty years of their new empire, the Uigurs of Mongolia con- 
tinued the Tu-kiue tradition on all points, and the inscriptions we 
have from that epoch, in alphabet, language, and in style, strongly 
resemble those of the Tu-kiue. But in 763 the Uigur emperor, partici- 
pating in support of the T’ang in the dynastic war which was develop- 
ing in North China, was strongly affected at Lo-Yang by the preaching 
of the local Manichean missionaries (Sogdians, no doubt). He decided 
to adopt their religion and to convert his people to it. Thus the Turks 
of central Asia belonged for the first time in our knowledge to one of 
the great international religions, and their theological initiation began 
with the assimilation of an extremely complex doctrine which attempted 
a synthesis of the teachings of Zoroaster, Buddha, and Christ, in a sort 
of gnosis strongly influenced by Greek philosophy. This was a genuine 
spiritual and cultural revolution, which affected at first only the aris- 
tocracy, but which was to end by reaching in three centuries to very 
large sections of the Uigur population. 

The Uigurian Manichean Empire of Mongolia was of short dura- 
tion. Around 840, other tribes of Turkish language, the Kirghiz of the 
upper Yenesei, invaded and destroyed it, restoring for a while the old 
traditional culture of Turkish “shamanism.” They were to be con- 
quered and driven out in turn, around 920, by tribes of Mongolian lan- 
guage from the Kitan, and from that date the Turkish languages were 
to retreat in Mongolia (from which they have today almost entirely 
disappeared except for the extreme western part), to the profit of Mon- 
golian-speaking peoples. In the thirteenth century this evolution was to 
be hastened by the constitution of the Mongol Empire of Genghis 
Khan. 

Driven from Mongolia, the Uigurs scattered toward the south and 
the southwest and found refuge beyond the Gobi in the Chinese cities 
of Ten-huang and Kan-shu and in the oases of the Tarim Basin (today 
Chinese Turkestan), Turfan, Pei-t’ing, Hami, Karachar, Kutcha, at 
the time peopled mainly by populations of Indo-European languages, 
in large part Buddhist. Mixed with the local populations, the Uigurs 
soon became the directing element and founded in these cities local 
principalities grouped into two states, one of Ten-huang and Kan-shu, 
the other vaster and much more lasting, that of the Tarim Basin, with 
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Turfan as the principal center. The first died out in 1028, invaded by 
the Tibetan Tanguts; the present-day yellow Uigurs of Kan-shu, num- 
bering several thousands, perpetuate its memory. The second was to 
endure until the fourteenth century, becoming in the thirteenth the 
vassal of the Mongol Empire, and then dividing into principalities dis- 
turbed by the religious struggles which ended with the triumph of 
Islam in the fifteenth century. The Turkish populations, today Moslem, 
of Chinese Turkestan (or Sinkiang), numbering about three millions, 
a short time ago officially took the name of Uigurs and enjoy an au- 
tonomous status in the Chinese People’s Republic, in which Sinkiang is 
henceforth to be known as the Uigur Autonomous Region. 

In their contact in these two states with the Chinese, for the most 
part Buddhists, and with the Buddhist and Christian Indo-Europeans, 
the Manicheist Uigurs showed themselves to be generally tolerant and 
manifested a lively interest in all religious and philosophical doctrines, 
in astrology and the magic arts, and in medicine and the sciences, 
whether they derived from Iranian, Indian, or Chinese sources. The 
result of this extraordinary blending of ideas and cultures, accompany- 
ing a mixture of Turkish, Indo-European, and even Chinese languages 
in significant proportions, within a state of Turkish direction in which 
the Turkish language soon became dominant (along with Kutchean, 
Sogdian, and Chinese), was the creation of an elevated sedentary and 
agricultural civilization, rather cosmopolitan, very eclectic, with varied 
religions and an intense intellectual life. Buddhism became predomi- 
nant during the eleventh century, but the other religions—Manicheism, 
Christianity, traditional Chinese cults—had their followers, while the 
old Turkish shamanism did not disappear entirely from popular beliefs. 

In addition to art treasures, the best known of which are the sculp- 
tures and paintings of Ten-huang and the frescoes of Turfan and its 
environs, and in which Chinese, Iranian, and Indo-Buddhic influences 
are harmoniously combined, the Uigurs left us a considerable body of 
manuscripts, some, the oldest, in the alphabet of the ancient Turkish 
inscriptions of Mongolia, but most in a new alphabet called “Uigur” 
(derived from the Sogdian alphabet, and the prototype of classical 
Mongol writing), others in various alphabets—Syriac, Sogdian, Mani- 
chean, Indian-Brahmi, even Tibetan. Some were in the Turkish lan- 
guage, but the majority were translations from the Chinese, the Sog- 
dian, the Kutchean, or the Sanskrit. This enormous literature is for the 
most part religious: Manicheist treatises, Buddhist canons, liturgical 
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texts, and edifying legends from the two religions, exposés of Chinese 
doctrines, evangelical commentaries and Nestorian Christian hagiogra- 
phies. Chinese and Indian magic and medicine also have a large place, 
as well as divination (an opuscule of about the year 1000, found at Ten- 
huang, “Irq Bitig,” essentially shamanist); calendars, astronomy, and 
astrology are represented, developed with precision in rich and 
numerous texts. There are almost no true historical texts, but the men- 
tion of sovereigns, governors, and functionaries found in the religious 
writings facilitates (with the help of abundant Chinese documents, both 
local and imperial) the reconstruction of political chronology and 
organization. Finally, numerous letters of a private nature, often com- 
mercial, have been found, as well as contracts yielding precious in- 
formation on the daily life, the economy, social structure, system of 
property, and juridical concepts. 

All these documents are naturally very important for the study of the 
Turkish language and for the history, not only of the Uigurs them- 
selves, but of all the peoples of central Asia (including Chinese ele- 
ments) with whom they were in contact. Uigurian Turkology, besides 
the interest inherent in it, thus provides interesting information for 
Sinology and for the Indian, Iranian (notably Sogdian), and Indo-Euro- 
pean studies of the Tarim (Kutchean, “Tokharian,” etc.). 

It is particularly for the history of religion that the Uigurian Turkish 
documents constitute irreplaceable sources. The Manicheism driven 
out of Iran and Europe (recall the Albigensians and the Cathars) 
would be known only in the disfigured form in which its adversaries 
represented it were it not for the texts left by the Manicheists of central 
Asia, Sogdians and Uigurs. Certain Uigurian texts provide, in Turkish, 
enlightenment which can be found nowhere else on the religion of St. 
Augustine before his conversion to Christianity. Likewise, important 
Buddhist texts, which have disappeared from the Indian tradition of to- 
day, were conserved in Turkish translations from the Sanskrit—often 
made through a Chinese intermediary which has itself been lost. Final- 
ly, certain “apocryphal” gospels and hagiographical works of Nestorian 
Christianity are known only through Uigurian texts. 

Concerning Chinese and Indian magic, medicine, astronomy, and 
astrology, the Uigurian documents, with their unique contributions, are 
indispensable for the reconstruction of the history of calendars in Asia. 
A certain Turkish text, written by a Manicheist Uigur, is the only one 
bearing a precise comparison between the Sogdian and the Chinese 
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calendars for a given year; the same text, fixing the day of the sun’s 
“exaltation,” places before us data growing out of a pre-Ptolemaic Indo- 
Greek astrology, in which the procession of the equinoxes is purposely 
not taken into consideration and in which “signs” and constellations, 
mingled with one another, begin with the star “Alpha Arietis.” 
Uigurian studies, which are an integral part of Turkology, since they 
require a profound knowledge of Turkish language and antiquities, are 
thus increasing in importance in the religious and cultural history of 
humanity. And much more may be expected from them if we recall 
that but a small part of the discovered texts has been published to date. 


Toward the middle of the eighth century, during the time when, as 
we have seen, the eastern T’u-kiue were eliminated from the govern- 
ment of Mongolia, the western T’u-kiue also underwent a series of 
reverses, their tribes first fighting among themselves, then with other 
Turks, the Karluks, who defeated them. Even in its western portion 
the Turkish Empire of central Asia was practically dissolved. Now, at 
this juncture, a new power, coming from Iran, arose in Sogdiana: 
Arabic Islam, strengthened by the conquest and conversion of Persia. 
After the battle of the Talas (751), in which the Arabs defeated a Chi- 
nese army attempting to maintain the protectorate of the Middle Em- 
pire in these regions (a protectorate which leaned largely for support 
on the local Turkish lords), Arabo-Persian Islam enjoyed definitive 
dominion over Bukhara and Samarkand and came into permanent 
contact with the Turkish tribes which were temporarily forced back 
toward the east. 

Thus Islam began to influence the Turks, then very disorganized, 
and, finally, after two centuries, it won over tribal chiefs who, leaning 
on its political power, on the strength of its religious expansion, re- 
grouped into new Islamic states the Turkish nomads situated to the 
west of the Uigur state. This brought about in the region of Kashgar 
the formation of the Kara-khanid kingdom, which stretched to the 
Ili Basin and north to Lake Balkhash and lasted until the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, having had at least temporary possession of 
Bukhara and Samarkand. Thus was also formed north of Afghanistan 
the Ghaznevid kingdom, which even invaded a part of India and suc- 
ceeded in seizing Punjab, whose conversion to Islam began at this time. 
Of these two kingdoms, only the first really retained a Turkish national 
character, and there developed, chiefly in the eleventh century, an orig- 
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inal Turkish literature in a literary language very near Uigurian 
(which served more or less as its model), but which underwent the 
literary influence of Islam and was written sometimes in Uigurian, 
sometimes in Arabic characters. We have, for example, versions in these 
two alphabets of the celebrated and lengthy didactic poem “Kutadgu 
Bilig” (more than six thousand distiches of 11 + 11 syllables), a collec- 
tion of moral counsels treating a large number of subjects and contain- 
ing a mass of information on the ideas and the knowledge of Kara- 
khanid society. And it was a Kara-khanid prince at Baghdad, Mahmud 
of Kashgar, who, from 1072 to 1083, edited and augmented a veritable 
manual of Turkology, the first known to us, designed to explain to the 
Arabs the composition, geographical situation, traditions, and customs, 
as well as the dialects, of the various Turkish populations spread 
throughout Asia and into eastern Europe. A comparative grammar of 
dialects and ethnological selections, this work is the principal source of 
our knowledge of the Turks in the eleventh century; more generally, 
it is a mine of information on central Asia at that time. 


Before we leave the Middle Ages, to be as inclusive as we are able 
in this already complex exposé of the various fields of Turkology, we 
must mention some important migrations of Turkish peoples into 
eastern Europe, as far as the limits of the Byzantine Empire. We can 
give but a rapid sketch of this vast subject, generally better known to 
the educated public than is the history of the Turks of central Asia. 

The Bulgars, before they were converted to Christianity under the in- 
fluence of the Slavs, becoming completely Slavic, were a people of 
Turkish language who, in the seventh century, having apparently come 
from Asia with the Huns, had formed a powerful kingdom in the 
northwestern part of the Caucasus, from the Sea of Azov to the Kuban. 
Certain groups separated from them and, moving northward, installed 
themselves at the juncture of the Volga and the Kama, constituting 
Greater Bulgaria, which was to last until the Mongol invasion of the 
thirteenth century. Several tomb inscriptions in Bulgar-Turkish and in 
Arabic characters remain from these Bulgars of the north, partially 
Islamized—the Chuvashes of today appearing to be descended from 
them. Another group of Bulgars who crossed the Danube in @79 con- 
quered a part of the Balkans, mingled with Slavs, embraced Christian- 
ity, and founded historical Bulgaria, soon entirely Slavic. 

The Khazars, also of Turkish language, dominated the steppes north 
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of the Caspian Sea, the lower Volga Basin, and the region of the Terek 
from the beginning of the seventh century to the beginning of the 
eleventh. Merchants and warriors of a high material culture, divided 
curiously among three religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
(when they had abandoned the old Turkish cult of Tengri), they en- 
joyed close relations with the Byzantine Empire. 

Turkish too were the Petchenegs (Batchanak) who, coming from 
the east at the end of the ninth century, occupied the region of the Don 
and the steppes situated to the north of the Sea of Azov. In the tenth 
and eleventh centuries they lived as nomads between the lower 
Dnieper and the mouth of the Danube, invading Thrace several times 
and warring against the Russians and the Byzantines, who decimated 
them in 1091 and utterly destroyed them in 1122. 

Turkish, finally, were the Kipchak, or Comans, or Polovtzes, who, 
as eastern neighbors of the Batchanak, harassed them at the end of the 
eleventh century and after their destruction replaced them in the steppes 
of the southern Ukraine where they amalgamated, beginning with 1222, 
with the Genghis Khan Mongols, new invaders of these open regions. 
In contact with the Byzantines, the Magyars, the Russians, the Arabs, 
the Mongols, and the other Turks, these Kipchak played an important 
role in medieval history. Largely Islamized, they produced a literature 
of which several fragments remain. Kipchak slaves, captured by the 
Arabs and transported into Egypt, are especially responsible for the 
founding of the Mameluk dynasty; several dictionaries of their lan- 
guage, annotated in Arabic characters, are in existence. Among the 
Kipchak there were Christian preachings, both Orthodox and Catholic. 
For these was established a Kipchak-Coman glossary, written in Latin 
characters and conserved in Petrarch’s library under the name of 
“Codex Cumanicus” at the end of the thirteenth century. Coman trans- 
lations from the Latin of Catholic hymns and prayers also exist. 

The history of eastern Europe in the Middle Ages could not be writ- 
ten without a knowledge of these Turkish peoples. The history of the 
Slavs and of the formation of the Russian state in particular are closely 
connected with that of the Bulgars, the Khazars, the Petchenegs, and 
the Kipchak-Comans. Turkology therefore plays and will continue to 
play an important role in the development of medieval historical 
studies concerning Europe. 


There is another group of Turkish tribes that we have not yet men- 
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tioned, though it too was responsible for raids in Europe from the 
eleventh century on; these were the Oghuz. We have chosen to speak 
of them separately because of their unusual history. This group lies at 
the origin of two powerful successive empires, both destined to have 
a profound effect on the history of the Old World: first, the Seljuk em- 
pire, which, at the end of the eleventh century and during the twelfth, 
included Iran, Iraq, northwestern Syria, eastern and central Anatolia; 
later, the Ottoman empire, which, growing rapidly in Anatolia during 
the fourteenth century, passed over to the Balkans, caused all Christian- 
ity to tremble in the fifteenth, destroyed the ancient Roman Empire of 
the east, conquered Byzantium, dominated the eastern Mediterranean, 
and became the greatest world power in the sixteenth century: a Euro- 
pean power with the Balkans, Hungary, the Crimea, and the Caucasus; 
Asiatic, with Anatolia, Azerbaijan, Iraq, Syria, and Arabia; African, 
with Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, and Algeria. 

These Oghuz (Ghuz or Ghuzz to the Arabs, Uzes to the Byzan- 
tines) were, as late as the tenth century, among the most backward of 
Turkish peoples, similar in many ways to the ancient T’u-kiue. For the 
most part they led a nomadic existence chiefly in what is today the 
Kazak steppes, north of Lake Balkhash, the Sea of Aral, and the Cas- 
pian. Some of them penetrated into southern Russia around the middle 
of the eleventh century and even into the Balkans (where they were 
crushed in 1065). But the Kynyk tribe, led by a certain Seljuk, broke 
away from the other Oghuz tribes and, living as nomads near the lower 
course of the Syr Darya, were, toward the end of the tenth century, in- 
fluenced by the Islamic propaganda which supported the Iranian and 
Moslem state of the Samanids, who were then masters of Transoxiana 
and were converted to Islam. They entered the service of the Samanids 
and installed themselves farther south in the region of Bukhara. 

The fall of the Samanids and the confusion then reigning in Moslem 
central Asia permitted these Seljuks, strengthened by new Oghuz ele- 
ments, to continue their march to the south and to become masters of 
the Khorasan from 1040 on, under the leadership of Tughril-beg, a 
great warrior chieftain and able politician. The ambition of the Seljuk 
chief was not limited to the governorship of northern Iran. Profiting 
from the doctrinal quarrels between the “orthodox” Moslems (the Sun- 
na or Sunni) grouped around the caliph of Baghdad, and the “hetero- 
dox” Persian Shia. dynasty of the Buyids, he took over all Persia and 
Iraq in about fifteen years, while the caliph, a religious chief without 
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any real military power, recognized him in 1058 as his delegate in the 
temporal power of Islam. 

So the Turks became the military and political chiefs of the “ortho- 
dox” Moslem world, leaving only religious supremacy to the Arab 
caliphs. From then on the Seljuk Turks were in charge of the Moslem 
Holy War against Christianity, particularly against the Byzantine 
empire. It was in this capacity that Alp Arslan, Tughril-beg’s successor, 
left for the conquest of Armeno-Byzantine Anatolia. In 1071 at Malaz- 
kert, in Armenia, he fought the Byzantine Emperor Romanus Diogenes 
and took him prisoner, thus opening up eastern and central Anatolia 
to Turkish invasion. A large number of Oghuz clans came from Tur- 
kestan at the call of their conquering brethren, the Seljuks, and enlisted 
in the army of Islam in order to occupy the newly conquered lands and 
to prepare new assaults against the Christian world. In this way was 
Asia Minor Islamicized and Turkicized at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the same way, the Oghuz flocked to the Khorasan and the 
Kharezm, beyond the Amu Darya, which became an integral part of 
the Seljuk state. They were converted to Islam but remained entirely 
nomadic, today’s Turkmens being their descendants. There was also an 
important Oghuz population to the northwest of Seljuk Iran, in all of 
Azerbaijan. Thus were formed the three principle zones of the Oghuz 
Turkish languages, still observable today: the Turkey of Anatolia, 
Azerbaijan, and Turkmenistan. 

In the rest of Iran and in Iraq “Turkification” was less strong; most 
of the Turks of Persia adopted the ways of Iran, and those of Iraq be- 
came Arabs. The Seljuk sovereigns themselves progressively lost their 
Turkish character and adhered to Arabo-Persian culture; their official 
language was Persian and was to remain so until the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century, even in Anatolia, where Persian was spoken in the 
cities and Turkish in the rural regions. 

The history of the Seljuks is rather confused because of their various 
divisions. We shall limit ourselves to noting one other Turkish dynasty 
(Oghuz, too, in all likelihood)—that of the shahs of Kharezm, which 
was to supplant the Seljuks in Persia beginning with the end of the 
twelfth century. The Arab caliphs of Iraq were to disengage themselves 
from Seljuk “protection,” so that in the thirteenth century only the 
Seljuks of Anatolia remained, with Konya as their principal center. 
After the sack of Baghdad in 1259 by the Genghis Khan Mongols of 
Hiilagii, this last Seljuk sultanate fell for all practical purposes under 
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the Mongols of Persia, setting off dynastic struggles which finally de- 
stroyed it in 1302. Turkish Anatolia was divided into feudal Moslem 
states which fought numerous wars. These “Beyliks,” in which Turkish 
generally became the official language, had a certain cultural and lin- 
guistic unity; it was then that the written Turkish language was de- 
veloped, using Arabic characters, from which was to come classical 
Ottoman in the fifteenth century, the time of the unification of Turkey 
by the Ottomans. 

The history of the Seljuks and the Beyliks of Anatolia, from the 
middle of the eleventh century to the end of the fourteenth, concerns in 
the first place the study of the Moslem world, but it is also of very great 
interest for the history of Christian Europe, since it was against the 
Turks of Anatolia, Seljuks or not, that the Byzantines and the Cru- 
saders chiefly struggled. The great ferment of ideas and cultures which 
accompanied the Crusades brought Europe into contact principally with 
the Moslem Turks (among whom must also be counted, from the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the Egyptian Mameluks, mostly Kip- 
chaks). Recourse to information which, by the direct sy of Turkish 
texts and the comparative examination of Turkish facts of the time, 
only Turkology can assure is an evident necessity for all historians of 
Islam and Christianity in the eleventh through the fourteenth centuries. 

In this realm of pre-Ottoman history, Turkish studies are rapidly ex- 
panding. New texts are published, very precise monographs are pro- 
duced, and historians and philologists collaborate closely for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. Progress is rapid enough to justify hopes for 
new syntheses at an early date. 


With the Ottomans (or Osmanlis) we approach a subject much more 
widely known. The history of their immense empire, Turkish and 
Islamic successor to the Roman Empire of the east, dominates the his- 
tory of all Europe and the Mediterranean world beginning with the 
fifteenth century. The very decadence of this state commanded the 
attention of European politics in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries with the famous “question of the Orient,” whose difficulties, 
alas, have yet to be entirely resolved! 

Another fact of prime importance, the accession of the Ottoman sul- 
tans beginning with Selim I (1467-1520), conqueror of Egypt and 
Arabia, to the title of caliph, Commander of the Believers, made of 
them not only the greatest of temporal sovereigns but also the supreme 
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spiritual leaders of “orthodox” (Sunnite) Islam, so that, until the sup- 
pression of the caliphate by the new Republic of Turkey in 1924, the 
Ottoman Turks were to play a leading role in the evolution of the 
Moslem world in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa. To Europeans, 
“Turkish” was for a long time to be synonymous with “Moslem.” 

We cannot trace the history of the Ottoman Empire here. We shall 
simply recall, to underline its enormous importance in the world, the 
names of the countries which played a more or less lasting part in the 
empire. In Europe they were European Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Albania, most of Yugoslavia and Hungary, Cyprus, the 
Crimea, a part of the Caucasus, and Bessarabia; in Asia, Asiatic Turkey, 
Caucasian and Iranian Azerbaijan, Iraq, Jordan, Palestine, Syria, 
Lebanon, all of Arabia; and in Africa, Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, 
and a part of the Sudan (its links with Morocco were rather theoretical 
and of a religious order). Besides the peoples who today form the 
majority in the nations just mentioned, there were, within the Ottoman 
Empire, very active minorities of Armenians, Judeo-Spaniards, Kurds, 
Cherkesses, Lazes, Georgians, and others. 

Thus there is no need to stress the considerable role of Ottoman 
studies in the history of humanity, especially in that of Europe and 
the Mediterranean world, from the fifteenth century to the present. 
They form an integral part of Turkology (within which they figure as 
a branch of the utmost importance, sometimes called “Osmanology”). 
It was, for example, an event of Ottoman history—the taking of Con- 
stantinople by Sultan Mehmet II in 1453—which historians traditionally 
fixed as the end of the Middle Ages and the beginning of modern 
times. An arbitrary and artificial decision, to be sure, but characteristic 
of the fascination exerted over European minds by the prodigious for- 
tunes of the Ottoman Empire. 

Ottoman studies, in Turkey and in Europe, are contemporaneous 
with the empire itself. Their difficulty lies less in research than in the 
critical selection from the innumerable available resources. The 
archives are crushing in volume, not only at Istanbul, but in the great 
centers of the old empire and in the capitals and large cities of Europe 
which had continuous commercial and political relations with the em- 
pire. Methodical classification has been undertaken for only about forty 
years, notably in Turkey itself, and this task alone may occupy genera- 
tions of archivist-paleographers, since Turkish, Arab, Persian, and 
European historical manuscripts have been preserved by the hundreds. 
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The great syntheses made so far have dealt especially with political 
and military history, such as the monumental History of the Ottoman 
Empire, in eighteen octavo volumes, by the Baron von Hammer, which 
ends with the year 1774. A dozen or more large works in various 
languages, written from the eighteenth century down to the present, 
might also be cited. In recent times more research has been devoted to 
economic and social history, which had been neglected. Important 
documents in this field have already appeared in Turkey and in Eu- 
rope, and numerous works in progress will certainly bring much new 
information concerning practically all the Mediterranean countries. 

For the history of ideas and of religions, especially for that of Moslem 
doctrine and mysticism, Ottoman sources and facts are of prime im- 
portance, and many specialists use them in their works. In particular, 
the somewhat esoteric mystical sects of Turkish Islam in the Ottoman 
Empire are becoming better and better known. 

The Ottomans left numerous monuments of great artistic and tech- 
nical value in the field of architecture, and the study of Turkish docu- 
ments concerning them is leading to a more complete knowledge of 
their history and a better understanding of the uses to which they were 
put. With the works and objects remaining to us from the Ottoman 
Turks, historians of art and antiquaries have at their disposal a body 
of material of inestimable value, the appreciation of which can be in- 
creased through the reading of the texts. 

Ottoman literature, scholarly and popular, religious and profane, 
lyrical and scientific, in verse and in prose, is one of the greatest of 
oriental literatures, often in its quality, always in its abundance and in 
the variety of its many genre. Numerous scholars have devoted their 
attention to the study of this literature, which requires, in addition to 
a knowledge of Turkish, a profound understanding of Arabic and of 
Persian, the Ottomans’ chief languages of culture. 

Finally, the Ottoman language, the richest and most elaborate of all 
Turkish languages, has already been and will continue to be the subject 
of considerable works of grammar and lexicology, of which we shall 
speak further in our description of the state of Turkish linguistic studies 
in general. 

It would be perhaps graceless of us to stress further the imiportance 
of Ottoman Turkology in the historical and philological sciences and 
in the whole body of the human sciences. 
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The brilliance of the Ottoman Empire must not make us forget that 
other Turkish states, farther north or east, were its contemporaries in 
Eurasia and that, very interesting in themselves, they are of interest 
also for the history of the Russian state, whose importance needs no 
comment here. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the steppes of Ukraine 
and of today’s southern Russia were mainly occupied by nomadic Turks, 
the Kipchak-Comans (or Polovtzes) as far as the Ural River, and by 
the Oghuz-Turkmens beyond, in the Aralo-Caspian zone. There was 
also, on the middle Volga and the lower Kama, a sedentary and com- 
mercial Turkish state including the cities of Suvar and Bulgar in 
Greater Bulgaria. Turkmens and Greater Bulgars were partially Islam- 
icized, but the old Turkish religion of the sky-god, Tengri, and shaman- 
ism were still dominant among the Kipchak (some of whom, however, 
had been successfully touched by Christian or Moslem preachings). 

From 1220 to 1240 these Turks were all submerged by the great 
Mongolian invasion of Genghis Khan which destroyed the state of 
Greater Bulgaria and dragged along with the Mongolian forces the 
masses of the Kipchak and a part of the Oghuz. At the same time, all 
the Turks of central Asia were amalgamated into the Mongolian con- 
federation. Among the nomadic Turks not yet Islamicized, as among 
most of the Kipchak and the Mongolians, there were essential affinities: 
the same sort of pastoral and warrior life, the same religion of Tengri, 
and the same “shamanic” sorcery, almost the same tribal structure. 
They differed chiefly in language, though Turkish and Mongolian 
speech, in contact for centuries in the region of Lake Baikal and its 
tributaries, had a very similar structure and a great body of common 
vocabulary. The Turko-Mongol fusion thus took place rapidly, and, 
since the politically dominant Mongols were numerically a small mi- 
nority except in Mongolia itself, the Turkish element predominated 
from the Altai Mountains to the European steppes. The Mongol princes 
themselves, descendants of Genghis Khan, soon adopted Turkish ways. 
Thus in dynasties of Mongol origin true Turkish states were consti- 
tuted in central Asia and in the Russo-Ukrainian steppes. They were an 
important fact, these states lying adjacent on the south to regions which 
had been profoundly Islamicized, and which included from their begin- 
nings dynamic Moslem minorities, and were soon won over by Islam. 

After the terrible Mongol campaigns of 1236-42 which ravaged the 
Russian principalities of Poland, Hungary, and the Danubian zone of 
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the Balkans, and during which took place the sack of Riazan, Kolomna, 
Moscow, Vladimir, Sudzal, Rostov, Yaroslav, Tver, Chernigov, Kiev, 
Sandomierz, Cracow, Pest, and even Cattaro on the Adriatic, the Rus- 
sian principalities, except for the powerful state of Novgorod in the 
north, saved from invasion by a hair’s breadth, were then reduced to 
recognition of Mongol suzerainty, which was accompanied by heavy 
monetary claims and frequent intervention in their affairs. 

The Mongols evacuated Hungary in 1243, but they remained in the 
Russian steppes, supported by the Turkish Kipchak element, and con- 
stituted a state, the Kipchak Khanate, also called the Golden Horde, 
from the Dnieper to the Ural and even, in Siberia, to the Irtish and the 
Ob. At the same time they organized to the south and east, from the 
Amu Darya to the Altai and the region of Turfan, in the Jagatai 
Khanate, the populations, largely Turkish, of this vast zone which in- 
cluded Transoxiana, with Bukhara and Samarkand, the Ferghana, 
Kashgari, the region of the Ili, and the country of the Uigurs. 

The Kipchak and Jagatai khanates, essentially Turkish and Moslem 
under the Genghis-khanid dynasties, suffered from the characteristic 
instability of the Turko-Mongol states of the steppes, with quarrels of 
succession and breaking up of territory. Both of them, however, had 
nevertheless a certain linguistic and cultural unity with lasting results, 
since even today the Turkish peoples who formed part of the Kipchak 
Khanate, Tatars of the Crimea, Karaites (of Judaic religion), Karachai, 
Balkars, Kumuks, Tatars of Astrakhan and Kazan, Bashkir, Tatars of 
western Siberia, of Tobol, and of Baraba, speak languages related to 
Kipchak-Coman which form a homogeneous dialectal group, while 
those which belonged to the Jagatai Khanate, Uzbeks and Turkish- 
Uigurs of Sin-kiang, speak languages of another group which is closer 
to the Iranian and derives from the great literary language of the 
Khanate (called for that reason Jagatai) and also called “oriental Turk- 
ish,” which produced considerable writings as late as the nineteenth 
century. 

The history of the formation of the Russian state is largely that of the 
relationships between Russians and Tatars (a generic term, Mongol in 
origin, given by the Russians to the Turks of the Kipchak Khanate or 
the Golden Horde). From the middle of the thirteenth century to the 
last quarter of the fifteenth, Russian principalities remained generally 
under the strict vassalage of the khans of the Golden Horde, despite 
revolts, the most lasting of which was directed by Muscovy from 1370 to 
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1382 and ended in the almost complete destruction of Moscow. And it 
was Muscovy under Ivan III (the Great), who, a century later, was to 
head a national resistance, this time victorious, and to free Russia de- 
finitively from the Tatar yoke in 1480. The struggle against the Turk- 
ish-Tatars of the Kipchak Khanate (or Golden Horde) counted a great 
deal in the awakening of a powerful national Russian feeling and in 
the crystallization about Muscovy of the modern Russian state, with 
all its consequences in world history. This struggle was, however, ac- 
companied, despite religious differences (Christians against Moslems), 
by a certain cultural interpenetration. The very interesting study of this 
subject is one of the numerous inquiries common to Slavistics and 
Turkology. 

The development of Russia was facilitated by the progressive dis- 
membering of the khanate of the Golden Horde, from which were 
successively detached the khanate of the Crimea, from the Dnieper to 
the Don and the Kuban (a vassal of the Ottoman Empire after 1475) 
in 1430; the khanate of Kazan (independent until the middle of the 
sixteenth century) in 1437; the khanate of Kasimov (immediately sub- 
ject to Muscovy) in 1452; the khanate of Astrakhan (independent until 
1554) in 1468. The dissolution of the Golden Horde was complete. It 
disappeared early in the sixteenth century. Of the territories it had 
embraced, all except the Crimea, which became Ottoman, were ab- 
sorbed by Russia under Ivan IV (the Terrible) (1533-84): Kazan in 
1552, Astrakhan in 1556, and Tatar Siberia (which had constituted a 
khanate in Siberia) beginning in 1581. The destruction of this last 
Turkish khanate, the remains of the Golden Horde, opened to the 
Russians the conquest of Siberia, an event of great consequence. 

The Jagatai Khanate had a most eventful history. Beginning in 137 
it was absorbed by the Turko-Mongol empire of Tamerlane (which fell 
into anarchy shortly after the death of its founder in 1405), was split 
into rival khanates, regained its unity in the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century under the Jagataic Yunus, and lost it again during the sixteenth 
century, when it yielded to new Moslem Turkish states. But on the 
cultural level it conserved a certain national cohesion, maintained by a 
common literary language, Jagatai, whose literature flourished from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries and continued to the end of 
the nineteenth. The khanates formed from it retained their independ- 
ence until the early nineteenth century, when they were annexed in their 
turn by Russia. 
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Just as the common struggle of the Russian principalities against the 
Turkish-Tatars of the Golden Horde from the middle of the thirteenth 
century to the end of the fifteenth had contributed greatly to the na- 
tional unity of Russia, so was the absorption of Turkish nations to lead 
to the enormous and rapid growth of the Russian state in the centuries 
to follow. Russian expansion in Siberia, which, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, followed the destruction of the last khanate remaining 
from the Golden Horde, continued in the seventeenth century to the 
Pacific Ocean and the Arctic Circle, with its southern limit approxi- 
mately at the fiftieth parallel, at which the region of Lake Baikal was 
completely absorbed. Among other Siberian peoples, the Russian state 
absorbed the Tatars of Siberia as far as Yeniseisk (1619) and Kras- 
noyarsk (1628), and another people of Turkish language very interest- 
ing to linguists and ethnographers, the Yakuts of the Far North, from 
the one hundredth to the one hundred and sixtieth parallel: Yakutsk 
was founded in 1632, Verkhoyansk (“Frigid Pole”) in 1638. 

In the eighteenth century Russia expanded mainly in Europe: a no- 
table accession was the Turkish Khanate of the Crimea in 1783, taken 
from the Ottoman Empire. In Siberia, however, she extended her 
conquests to the south, between the Irtish and the upper basin of the 
Yenisei, as far as the fiftieth parallel; there she absorbed new Turkish 
groups: the Oirots of the Altai, the Chors, Tatars of Abakan (today’s 
Khakass), Karagasses, and Tuba (or Tuva) of the west. The eastern 
part of the Tannu-Tuva was to become a Russian protectorate in 1912. 

In the nineteenth century Russian expansion became intensified in 
central Asia and in the Caucasus, and the Turkish khanates derived 
from the Jagatai Khanate were absorbed one by one. This had been at 
first a very curious confederation of nomadic tribes which must recall 
the old nomadic empires of central Asia, such as that of the Kazak 
(also called “Kazak-Kirghiz,” although distinct from the true Kirghiz). 
The Turkish word kazak (or kazakh) means “free-shooter, adventurer, 
irregular”); in Russian it designates the “Cossacks,” who lived on the 
margin of sedentary Slavic society. The Kazaks were originally irreg- 
ulars who, beginning in 1465, refused obedience to the Uzbek Khanate 
(successor to the Jagatai Khanate) and were determined to lead inde- 
pendently a purely nomadic life in the immense steppes which even 
today constitute Kazakstan. Their movement was successful, and they 
soon became numerous: more than two million at the end of the 
eighteenth century, between three and four million at the end of the 
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nineteenth. Russian penetration into the Kazak country began with 
the establishment of outposts in southern Siberia and was at once po- 
litical, economic, and military. The Kazak steppes were finally occu- 
pied and annexed, up to the Sea of Aral and the Tsu River, between 
1801 and 1855. 

Russian expansion continued to the south, from 1856 to 1900, en- 
circling the countries of the true Kirghiz (present-day Kirghizistan, 
in which this people settled en masse in the eighteenth century, driven 
from the upper Yenisei by joint Russian and Chinese pressure); the 
Uzbek (or Ozbek) khanates of Khokanda, of Bukhara, and of Khiva, 
the first annexed in 1865, the second and third becoming protectorates 
in 1868 and 1873, respectively; and, finally, the entire Turkmen steppes 
as far as the frontiers of Iran and Afghanistan. Thus the absorption of 
the territories of the old Jagatai Khanate by the Russian state was 
accomplished. 

The Soviet Union of today has conserved these territories inherited 
from the empire of the tsars, and the various nationalities of Turkish 
languages, which have received special political and cultural statutes, 
play an important part in the life of the country. Turkological studies 
(linguistic, historical, and ethnographic) are, as we have seen, very 
precious for the knowledge of the old Russian Empire and the con- 
temporary U.S.S.R. None is more aware of this than the Soviets them- 
selves, Russian or not, who have assigned to Turkology a significant 
place in that part of Russian scientific programs concerned with the 
human sciences. 


To conclude this very rapid sketch of the historical destinies of the 
various peoples of Turkish languages in modern times and in our own 
day we must—while mentioning the existence of an important Turkish 
minority in northwestern Iran, in Iranian Azerbaijan (principal city: 
Tabriz), and of various Turkish tribes in northern Afghanistan—recall 
the following facts. The Turks of the Tarim Basin and of Kashgari, 
some of them descended from the ancient Uigurs, more and more Islam- 
icized during the fourteenth century and entirely converted around 
1500, were then subjected to the power of the theocratic dynasty of the 
Khédja, fanatical Moslem despots, extremely orthodox, and finally 
subjects of the Chinese Empire under the Manchu dynasty, after a 
short war of conquest (1757-59). Thus was founded in their territories 
a new Chinese province, Sinkiang (“New March”), in which the Chi- 
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nese became very numerous especially in the cities but which has kept 
on the Turkish side its national traits, its language, and its Islamic 
religion. This today forms the Uigur Autonomous Region in the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, where its economic importance is increasing 
and where the Turkish language (neo-Uigur) is official, along with 
Chinese. 

Let us recall also that India, after undergoing numerous invasions by 
Turko-Mongol peoples from the northwest for several centuries, was 
in large part conquered between 1525 and 1530 by Sultan Baber, who 
formed the empire of the Grand Mogul. A descendant of Tamerlane, 
likewise claiming to continue the tradition of the Mongol empire, 
Baber was, like his great ancestor, Turkish in language and in culture: 
his remarkable poetry and his autobiography (the “Baber-nameh”) are 
written in Jagatai Turkish and are among the great works of Turkish 
literature. His successors yielded to Persian culture and to the local 
customs of India, while remaining Moslems, but Turkish influence was 
far from negligible in their empire until the British conquest of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. So Turkology is not without in- 
terest in the study of the languages, the history, and the culture of a 
part of present-day India and all of Pakistan. 

Basic for the history of the Ottoman Empire and of central Asia, of 
great importance for that of Russia and the U.S.S.R., useful for that 
of Iran, Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, and China, Turkological studies 
thus cover an immense domain and call for a wide development as 
principal disciplines or as auxiliary sources of information in the frame- 
work of the historical sciences. 


It is our hope that the too rapid journey we have just taken through 
many centuries and countries will have made the reader feel the weight 
that Turkish facts have carried and still carry in the history of human- 
ity. The variety of these facts tends to be disconcerting, in whatever 
field one may envisage. Politically, we have seen that the Turkish 
peoples have formed large numbers of states varying widely in struc- 
ture. Anthropologically, they have had and still have extremely hetero- 
geneous types, from almost pure Mongolian to Nordic European, with 
infinite somatic varieties. Their ways of life, sedentary or nomadic, 
their levels of culture, very high or quite low, show the same disparity. 
On the religious level there are Turkish peoples who are “Tengrists” 
and “shamanists” (such as the ancient Turks of Mongolia or certain 
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Altaians and Yakuts of today); others, Manicheists (the Uigurs of the 
ninth and tenth centuries); others, Buddhists (many Uigurs of Turfan 
from the tenth to the fourteenth centuries, or today’s Yellow Uigurs 
of Kan-su); others, Jewish (a part of the Khazars, or the modern 
Karaites of Poland, Lithuania, and the Crimea); others, Christians of 
various rites (Nestorians, as certain thirteenth-century Uigurs; ortho- 
dox, as the Gagauzes of the Dobrudja or the Caramanians of Asia 
Minor; Catholics, as certain thirteenth-century Comans); still others, 
and the majority, Moslems (Sunnites, as most of the Ottomans and 
Turkestani, or Shisites, as many Turks of Azerbaijan), founders of 
numerous Islamic sects. 

This variety of beliefs and cultures is reflected in the systems of 
writing that have served the Turkish languages: special characters for 
the Inscriptions of the Orkhon and the Yenesei, the Uigur, Sogdian, 
Manichean, Syriac, Tibetan, Indian-Brahmi alphabets, Chinese tran- 
scriptions of certain Sino-Uigur dictionaries, the Hebraic, Greek- 
Armenian, Latin, Cyrillic, and Arabic alphabets. Even today three al- 
phabets are officially used for Turkish languages: the Latin in Turkey, 
the Cyrillic in the U.S.S.R., the Arabic in Sinkiang. The Turkologist, 
it will be recognized, must be accustomed to reading a large number of 
writing systems in various characters. 

And yet the languages of all these peoples, set down in these many 
alphabets, are all Turkish languages, closely related to each other de- 
spite their large number—today, a full score of principal dialects can be 
counted. They all, even the “aberrant” Yakut and Chuvash, may be 
traced to a common prototype of which the ancient Turkish of the 
Inscriptions, though itself already quite highly evolved, is not so far 
removed. For the linguist, accustomed to phonetic correspondences and 
morphological or semantic evolutions, it is easy to pass from one 
ancient or modern Turkish dialect to another, only the Yakut and the 
Chuvash requiring a particular effort. It is just this which makes for the 
unity of Turkology, as we have already stressed. The Turkish fact is, 
above all else, a linguistic fact; Turkish cohesion is, above all, linguistic 
cohesion. 


The study of Turkish languages and dialects is thus the basis of 
Turkology, not only for the linguist and the philologist, which goes 
without saying, but even for the historian or the ethnographer. This is 
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why it seems to us useful to give here an idea of the present state of 
knowledge in the field of Turkish linguistics. 

Materials are not lacking. For the most ancient periods, beginning 
with the sixth century, we have notations of Turkish words made by 
Chinese and Byzantine historians. The first of these pose very delicate 
problems of phonetic reconstruction, since one must attempt not only 
to re-establish the ancient pronunciation of Chinese but also to identify 
the different (and necessarily approximate) systems of transcription 
adopted in China to render as well as possible a language whose pho- 
nology is entirely foreign to that of the Chinese. The second are more 
easily accessible, and a vast collection, with detailed references, exists in 
the “Byzantino-Turcica” of Moravcsik, an almost exhaustive work. 

For more than twelve centuries, beginning about the year 700, and 
without interruption, we have a constantly increasing number of Turk- 
ish texts themselves. First, the Inscriptions of Mongolia and of the 
Yenesei, studied by Thomsen and Radloff, and from which much re- 
mains to be drawn. Then, beginning with the tenth century, there is the 
enormous Uigur literature. In the eleventh century there are the first 
texts written by the Moslem Turks in Arabic characters and, notably, 
the marvelous Divan of Kashgari (Mahmud de Kashgar), a compara- 
tive manual of Turkish dialects for the use of the Arabs, and the vast 
didactic poem, the Kutadgu Bilig, of which copies exist in both Arabic 
and Uigur alphabets. In the twelfth century there is the same duality of 
writing among the Moslem Turks, with the religious poems of Edib 
Ahmed (Aybet-iil-Hakayik, Uigur) and of Ahmet Yesevi (Divan-i 
Hikmet, Arabic). In the thirteenth century, while in the east of the 
Turkish domain the Uigur literature itself, especially Buddhist but also 
Christian, is in full production, the Islamized Turks of Turkestan and 
Anatolia, among whom the Arabic alphabet is henceforth dominant, 
also undertake a literary activity of impressive proportions, especially 
the religious, and make rapid progress in the perfecting of two great 
written languages whose vocabulary underwent Arabo-Persian influ- 
ence and which were to become in succeeding centuries Ottoman Turk- 
ish in Turkey and oriental Turkish, or Jagatai, in Turkestan. 

From the fourteenth century to the end of the nineteenth these two 
literary languages, both because of their importance the object of exten- 
sive studies by Arab and Persian grammarians and lexicographers, then 
by Europeans (the latter very active in the seventeenth century in the 
Ottoman field, with Hieronymus Megiser, André du Ryer, and Mesg- 
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nien, alias Meninski), became great classical languages whose produc- 
tion is enormous. The body of Jagatai literature, and even more the 
Ottoman, occupies a large place in the principal libraries of Europe 
(notably in Paris) and of all the Moslem countries; the Jagatai collec- 
tions of Istanbul are very rich, and the Ottoman collections of the 
numerous libraries throughout Turkey are practically inexhaustible. 
Nor should we forget the documents of Ottoman archives heaped by 
the thousands in all the chancelleries of Europe, Asia, and North Africa. 

And we also possess, from 1300 to 1900, numerous documents on 
other and less favored Turkish languages: on the Coman-Kipchak of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with the Codex Cumanicus and 
the manuscripts of Egypt in the Mameluk era; on the Yakut since the 
end of the seventeenth century (notes taken by N. Witsen); on the 
Chuvash since the same time (earliest grammar, in Russian, by the 
Archbishop Benjamin, published in 1769); on the Karaites of Poland 
and Lithuania, in Hebrew characters, from the early eighteenth cen- 
tury; and others. 

During the nineteenth century and down to the present day, nu- 
merous Turkish dialects which had previously existed only in oral 
form were noted down, chiefly by Russian scholars, in Turkestan and 
Siberia, and an admirable dictionary collecting all these notations in a 
first state was published by W. Radloff (Versuch eines Wérterbuchs 
der Tiirk-Dialekte [4 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1893-1911]). In the U.S.S.R. 
the various national groups of Turkish language are creating their 
own literatures, based on the spoken dialects phonetically transcribed. 
Books, newspapers, and dictionaries are being published in constantly 
increasing numbers in the following Turkish languages (and the list 
is not exhaustive): Chuvash, Kazan Tatar, Bashkir, Crimea Tatar, 
Nogai, Kumuk, Karachai, Balkar, Kazak, Kirghiz, Kara-kalpak, Turk- 
men, Azerbaijanli, Uzbek, Altaian, Khakass (Chor and Abakan Tatar), 
Tuva (Soiot), Yakut; all these languages are now noted in the Cyrillic 
alphabet. In China similar work is under way, and at this moment a 
printed literature in neo-Uigur is developing, and even in Kazak and 
Kirghiz (phonetic notation in Arabic characters diacritically marked) ; 
the dialect of the Yellow Uigurs of Kan-su has also been set down. In 
Turkey, where, since the founding of the republic, the Latin (phonetic) 
alphabet has replaced Arabic characters (1928), a great effort is being 
made, notably by the Linguistic Society (Dil Kurumu) and by the 
entire teaching body from village schoolmaster to university professor, 
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to set down all the local dialects of Anatolia and European Turkey. 
A very rich dictionary, Séz Derleme Dergisi (three volumes with 
appendixes) has already been published; at the same time ancient texts 
are being continually republished, and vast works of Ottoman lexi- 
cography are pursued (as, for example, the four large volumes already 
published of the Taniklariyle Tarama Séz-liigi). 

Materials, then, are not lacking for linguistic Turkologists. There- 
fore theoretical, grammatical, and lexicographical studies are multiply- 
ing. The earliest scientific grammar of a Turkish language developed 
according to the methods of modern linguistics and satisfactorily com- 
plete is Jean Deny’s masterly Grammaire de la langue Turque, dialecte 
osmanii (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1921), over twelve hundred pages, 
rich in historical and comparative developments, which remains a 
standard reference work for Turkologists. Excellent works have been 
published since then (notably for old Turkish and Uigur, in 1941, the 
Altiirkische Grammatik of A. von Gabain [Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 
1950]); and the number, like the variety, of works of quality is such 
that we now have the necessary means for the elaboration of a work 
of synthesis giving a precise and comparative view, not exhaustive, but 
sufficiently complete, of the whole body of Turkish linguistic facts. 

The need for such a work is being felt more and more, for linguists, 
historians, and ethnographers and, more generally, for Orientalists, 
philologists, psychologists, specialists or not, of a part of the Turkish 
field, who wish to acquire, for their works or for their personal culture, 
a clear and precise knowledge of the essential traits of the various 
Turkish languages, ancient and modern, as well as of the profound and 
reasoned feeling of what constitutes their unity. 

This work can no longer be that of a single scholar (were he a genius 
destined to live a hundred years) because of the extreme complexity of 
the subject, of which we hope we have given some idea, and because of 
the considerable body of publications in all sorts of languages which 
directly or indirectly concern it. Here collaboration is perhaps more 
necessary than in any other field, and this collaboration must of neces- 
sity be international, as no country can today claim to be able to as- 
semble an entire team of specialists in all the languages and all the 
cultures involved. 

Therefore, on the initiative of the International Union of Orientalists, 
the International Council of Philosophy and the Human Sciences 
(CIPSH) decided to underwrite, with the aid of subsidies and the help 
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of UNESCO, the publication of an international compendium of Turk- 
ology, including the ensemble of Turkish facts ancient and modern, 
the Philologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, under the direction of Messrs. 
Jean Deny, Kaare Gronbech, Helmuth Scheel, and Zeki Velidi Togan. 
In preparation for several years by a commission of linguists presided 
over by Jean Deny, the first volume of this vast Turkological synthesis, 
devoted to linguistics (the following volumes to be devoted to litera- 
ture and history), will appear at the end of this year, published by 
Franz Steiner of Wiesbaden. 

It will include a general introduction, an exposé of the common 
structure and tendencies of the Turkish languages, then four parts: 


I. Old Turkish: Turkish of the Inscriptions, Uigur; 

II. Middle Turkish: 
a) Occidental: Coman, Kipchak; 
b) Oriental: Kara-khanid, Kharezm Turkish, Jagatai; 

III. Modern Turkish: 

a) Southern Group: pre-Ottoman, Ottoman, Ottoman dialects (Anatolia and 
Rumelia, Gagauz, Crimean Ottoman); Azerbaijanli; Turkmen; 

b) Western Group: modern Coman, Karaite, Karachai, Balkar, Crimean Tatar, 
Kumuk; Kazan Tatar, Bashkir; 

c) Central Group: Kazak, Kara-kalpak, Nogai, Kirghiz; 

d) Eastern Group: Uzbek, neo-Uigur, Yellow Uigur; 

e) Northern Group: Altaian, Chor, and Abakan Tatar, Karagass and Soiot 
(Tuva); Yakut; 

Turkish-Bulgarian: Turkish-Bulgarian of the Danube and the Volga (pre- 

ceded by a discussion on the language of the European Huns) ; Chuvash. 


~ 


IV. 


The whole will be followed by a copious index and a large map of the 
Turkish linguistic regions of today, which may be purchased separately. 
The articles are presented according to the authors’ choice in English, 
German, or French. Samples of each language follow the monographs 
devoted to them, and an abundant bibliography is to be provided, 
chapter by chapter. 

Thus the present state of knowledge in the vast domain of Turkish 
linguistics will be clearly shown. Thus will be forged the working in- 
strument so sorely needed by students, researchers, and even by experi- 
enced Turkologists, since none of them is a universal genius. 


In terminating this rapid exposé, in which we hope we have enabled 
the reader to situate Turkology better in the ensemble of orientalist 
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disciplines and to appreciate its importance, there remains the question 
of whether the Turkish linguistic group is isolated from other groups 
of languages or of whether it can be related to some of them. 

If there is one linguistic family which offers striking similarities with 
the Turkish languages, it is that of the Mongolian languages. The 
structure of the word (neither prefixes nor infixes, but only suffixes 
which may occur in series), the vocalic harmony (the timbre of a 
vowel in a word, in a non-initial syllable, is conditioned by that of the 
preceding vowel), and the syntax (of position, with the determinant 
preceding the determined, the complement preceding the completed 
element) are the same except for a few details; there is not only a large 
fund of common vocabulary but also many suffixes (of derivation or 
desinential) which go back to a common archetype. This is why many 
linguists consider the Turkish and the Mongolian languages to be 
related and to come from the same prehistoric language (“Turko- 
Mongol”). However, there are wide divergences in many elements of 
the basic vocabulary (as, for example, in the names of numbers), which 
cause some scholars to hesitate to adopt this hypothesis. Be that as it 
may, the two linguistic groups are closely linked historically, even if 
they do not have a common original parent; Mongolian abounds in 
words from the Turkish (Uigur), which was one of the diplomatic 
languages of the Mongol Empire in the thirteenth century, and there 
is also a great mass of words and suffixes which in both groups are 
derived, much earlier, from a common source. Turkology is thus an 
almost necessary complement to Mongolistics. And this is true not only 
for linguistics but also for history, since the Turkish and Mongolian 
peoples have been in close contact from time immemorial. 

Even more complex is the problem of the relations among Turkish, 
Mongolian, and Tungus. The Tungus languages (including Manchu), 
spread over northeastern Asia, have the same basic structure as Turkish 
and Mongolian. In the three groups are also found words and suffixes 
of the same origin, and hence the hypothesis that all three are derived 
from the same very ancient language and that they constitute a linguis- 
tic family often called “Altaic” despite the impropriety of the term 
(which is properly related only to the Altai Mountains). But the di- 
vergences remain considerable between the Tungus and Mongolian 
languages, more so between the Tungus and the Turkish, so that the 
“Altaic” hypothesis should be considered with a great deal of caution. 
It offers, however, an undeniable interest as a working hypothesis, and 
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we may, in this difficult and almost unexplored field of comparatism, 
hope for increasingly numerous discoveries which will weaken or 
strengthen it. Some scholars wish to add Korean or even Ainu or 
Japanese to this hypothetical “common Altaic”; but the indexes on 
which they attempt to base this idea are still too few to be very con- 
vincing. The question remains open. 

In another direction, toward the west, the group of Finno-Ugrian 
languages (Finnish, Hungarian, languages of the Ural region), to 
which Samoyed is attached, also presents striking affinities with the 
Turkish group and, to a lesser degree, with the Mongolian and Tungus 
groups: formation of words by cumulable suffixes, with vocalic har- 
mony, syntax of position with the determinant (or the complement) 
before the determined (or the completed), and common elements in 
vocabulary and in suffixes. Hence comes the old hypothesis of a vast 
“Uralo-Altaic” linguistic community in northern and central Eurasia, 
in very ancient times, in a distant prehistoric period. This daring and 
attractive hypothesis, after a period of relative eclipse, has recently taken 
on new life. It is greeted with skepticism by many specialists but is 
favored by certain others equally eminent. The problem is still far 
from solution but is exceptionally interesting. The chief difficulty lies 
in discriminating between the common elements which are derived 
from borrowings between one group and another, or between two 
groups and a third, and those which might be explained by common 
origins. 

Finally, in the presence of structural similarities and certain striking 
convergences, and in the framework of a very plausible hypothesis, of 
a movement of people from Asia to the American continent, research 
is being undertaken on possible relationships between certain American 
languages and the “Altaic” languages. Professor Georges Dumézil has 
just made some very interesting comparisons, notably on the names of 
numbers, between Turkish and Quechua. 

To elucidate these questions, of immense importance for the pre- 
history of Eurasia, long and patient research will be required, in which 
Turkology will play a very important role by reason of the central 
position of the Turkish group in relation to the whole body of idioms 
in question. 


Whether in the field of history or in that of linguistics, Turkology 
thus occupies a remarkable position, The same holds true for ethnog- 
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raphy: the variety of geographical situations and of forms of material 
havc and ideological culture observed in Turkish societies poses innumerable 
ethnographical problems, the exploration of which has already begun 
and will certainly be continued. 

Generally speaking, however interesting and important the results 
already achieved by Turkology, they are as nothing compared to the 
promises held forth by this relatively new discipline, approaching a 
period of full scientific expansion, which will become more and more 
conscious of its unity and of the particular mission which it is to carry 
out in the great collective effort toward the understanding of man. 
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Notes on the Contributors 


FRANCESCO GABRIELI, continuing his 
studies on Islamic political and re- 
ligious history, writes for this issue 
“Frederick II and the Moslem Cul- 
ture.” Professor of Arab language 
and literature at the University of 
Rome, he contributed an article en- 
titled “New Light on Dante and 
Islam” to Diogenes, No. 6. In addi- 
tion to the bibliography which ap- 
pears in that issue, he has published 
Dal mondo dell’Islam (Milan: Ric- 
ciardi, 1954), Aspetti della civilta 
arabo-islamica (Turin: Radio itali- 
ana, 1956), and Storici arabi delle 
Crociata (1957). 


“Philosophical Thought in India,” by 
K. SATCHIDANANDA MURTY, is a clear 
and sensitive study of the basis and 
development of Indian philosophy. 
The author, who visited the United 
States in 1956 as a member of the 
Indian Government’s Committee on 
General Education, will return to 
this country in February, 1959, as 
visiting professor of eastern religions 
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and fellow of the Council of Human- 
ities at Princeton University. Edu- 
cated in Indian schools and at 
Andhra University in Waltair, he has 
held the post of chairman of its De- 
partment of Philosophy since 1949. 
His publications include: Hinduism 
and Its Development (Tenali: Ta- 
gore Book House, 1947), Thought 
and the Divine (Guntur: St. Mi- 
chael’s Press, 1951), The Rhythm of 
the Real (Tenali: Tagore, 1951), 
The Evolution of Philosophy in India 
(Tenali: Tagore, 1952), and Revela- 
tion and Reason in Advaita Vedanta 
(Waltair: Andhra University, 1958), 
as well as several commentaries and 
translations into Telegu. A book on 
world peace, written in collaboration 
with A. C. Bouquet of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, will appear shortly. 


OLIVIER LACOMBE, dean of the Faculté 
des Lettres of Lille University, has 
spent considerable time in India as 
delegate to symposia on philosophy 
and on Buddhistic studies and as cul- 











tural counselor (1945-47) in the 
French diplomatic service at Calcutta 
and New Delhi. From 1939 to 1944 
he directed the Institute of Philoso- 
phy at Ankara and later had charge 
of studies in the religions of India at 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes of the Sorbonne. His princi- 
pal publications are: L’Absolu selon 
le Védanta (Paris: Geuthner, 1937), 
La Doctrine morale et métaphysique 
de Rémdnuja (Paris: Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 1938), Existence de l'homme 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1951), 
and Chemins de I’Inde et philosophie 
chrétienne (Paris: Alsatia, 1956). 


MARCEL BRION, born in 1895, has 
studied the history of art in the major 
capitals of Europe. Author of impor- 
tant books on Rembrandt, Leonarde 
da Vinci, and other great figures, 
which serve as a fertile background 
for his later work, he has devoted 
the last fifteen years to an intensive 
study of contemporary art culmi- 
nating in the publication in 1957 of 
L’ Art abstrait (Paris: Editions Albin 
Michel). His earlier works include: 
Laurent le Manifique (Paris: Michel, 
1937); Michelangelo, translated by 
James Whitall (New York: Gray- 
stone, 1940); and Histoire de Egypte 
(Paris: Fayard, 1954). 


Professor of economics at Michigan 
State University, WALTER ADAMs has 
served the United States government 
as economic consultant to the Small 
Business Committee of both the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate and as a member of Attorney- 
General Brownell’s National Com- 


mittee on the Antitrust Laws. He has 
written many articles on economics, 
business, and law and has published 
the following books: Reading in Eco- 
nomics, with L. E. Traywick (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948); The 
Structure of American Industry, with 
others (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1950); and Monopoly in America, 
with Horace Gray (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1955). 


LOUIs BAZIN, professor of Turkish 
history and philology at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, spent several years 
in Turkey in the study of general lin- 
guistics. He has worked intensively 
on the comparison of Turkish and 
Mongolian dialects, as well as on the 
history of the ancient Turks of Mon- 
golia and of the pre-Islamic Uigurs. 
At present he is preparing for publi- 
cation a calendar and chronology of 


the pre-Islamic Turkish peoples. 


WLADIMIR WEIDLE, recipient of the 
Diogenes International Prize for his 
article, “Biology of Art: Initial For- 
mulation and Primary Orientation,” 
which appeared in Diogenes, No. 17, 
is at present professor at the College 
of Europe at Bruges. In that issue will 
be found a bibliography of his pub- 
lished works. 


We have learned with sorrow of 
the death of Georges Duveau, pro- 
fessor at the Faculté des Lettres of 
Strasbourg. In Diogenes, No. 22, pub- 
lished in the summer of_ 1958, there 
appeared a remarkable study by him 
entitled “Human Motives and His- 


tory.” 
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